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from the editor’s introduction ... 


“This book, in a way no other book has 
done, brings student personnel functions 
back to the central objectives of higher 
education as an agent of society. Unless stu- 
dent personnel work contributes funda- 
mentally to the central roles of higher 
education—transmission and innovation— 
it has no place in the scheme of things. . . . 
The great strength of the book is that the 
author writes as a sociologist, as a psycholo- 
gist, and as a university teacher before she 
writes as a specialist in student personnel 
work.” 

—C, GILBERT WRENN 
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enables students to recognize themselves on the 
printed page. 
examines with a critical eye the personnel worker 
and the profession in which he works. 
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The new Asia 
and American education 


SURELY THERE ARE few Americans today 
who would argue with the proposition 
that our high school students should learn 
more than they have in the past about 
Asia. Laymen and teachers can agree that 
Asia is a great big important part of the 
world, newly freed from colonialism, 
ripe for change, and loaded with signifi- 
cance for every American boy and girl. 

Just how this popular proposition 
might be implemented—whether by add- 
ing more courses to the curriculum or 
by cutting down on driving lessons and 
classes in marriage adjustment—is not my 
present subject. I happen to be neither a 
teacher nor a student of the problems of 
education. I am a sometime foreign corre- 
spondent and a writer on the problems of 
Asia—problems in which I have a deep 
and abiding interest. I recently set out to 


JOHN ROBBINS 
New York City 


satisfy my curiosity as to what those stu- 
dent who do study about Asia /earn about 
Asia. Granted that far too small a propor- 
tion of our junior high school and high 
school students are exposed to courses on 
world history and economic geography, 
of those who do receive such an expo- 
sure, what does the Asian portion consist 
of? Do they learn—as I did in the only 
geography course I ever took which in- 
cluded Asia—that the Chinese eat rice 
and that the Japanese fly kites, or, in his- 
tory courses, that Dewey won the battle 
of Manila Bay? Or are they exposed to 
the realities of the new Asia and, if so, to 
what degree? 

As a simple way to satisfy my curios- 
ity, I consulted the textbooks. I chose 
four textbooks—two geographies (2, 4) 
and two histories (7, 3)—of a junior high 





or high school level, recommended by a 
librarian, and I made a fairly comprehen- 
sive study of their treatment of Asia as 
a subject. 

Surely no one, on the basis of such a 
limited sample, would pretend to arrive 
at scientific results. I have formed, how- 
ever, on the basis of my reading, certain 
broad subjective conclusions which may 
have some general significance for Amer- 
ican education as it pertains to Asia. My 
impressions are these three: 


1. The proportion of space in these books 
devoted to considerations of Asia seems 
adequate. Any geography or history- 
student who pays a reasonable amount 
of attention to what goes on in his text- 
book and his classroom gets consider- 
able emphasis on Asia. 

. The books tend to deal lightly with or 
to gloss over the problems which seem 
to me to be central to any study of 
Asia—poverty, hunger, political insta- 
bility, economic weakness, vulnerabil- 
 j to Communism, and—related to all 
of these and perhaps most important 
of all—the dangers inherent in the pop- 
ulation explosion in Asia. 

. The net effect of the books’ discussions 
of Asia is to give an impression of a 
hopeful future, in which, as though 
impelled by a —— imperative, 
Asians will inevitably forge their way 
to progress, prosperity, and democ- 
racy. 


The Asian Region 


Technically, Asia extends from the 
Dardanelles to the Bering Strait. Two sec- 
tions of the continent, however—Siberia 
and the Middle East—have their own 
special problems, deserving and requiring 
special consideration. It is the remainder 
of Asia to which I wish to restrict my dis- 
cussion: the broad belt running from 
Afghanistan on the west through Paki- 
stan and India, dipping down into South- 
east Asia, and on through China and 
Japan. This belt stretches five thousand 
miles from end to end. It contains about 
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one-sixth of the world’s land, on which 
live slightly more than half of the world’s 
nearly three billion inhabitants. The area 
includes such a wide diversity of lands 
(hot and cold, jungle and desert, moun- 
tain and archipelago) and peoples (light- 
skinned and dark; Aryan, Malay, and 
Mongol; Moslem, Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Confucian) that it may seem highly il- 
logical to classify it as one region, a 
unified or homogeneous whole. 

In economic affairs, however, there is 
a remarkable sameness throughout the 
area. Country after country follows the 
same economic pattern. Except for in- 
dustrial Japan, the economy of the re- 
gion is based overwhelmingly on the 
land. More than seven out of every ten 
persons owe their livelihood to some 
form of farming. Again with the excep- 
tion of Japan, each of the countries falls 
into the classification of “underdevel- 
oped.” Third, each of the countries is 
densely populated in relation to its arable 
land and its resources. In other words, 
throughout the area the vast majority of 
the people are desperately poor. 

Because these three factors give a basis 
for comparing conditions, the United 
Nations groups the countries of the 
whole area together for economic affairs. 
The study of the economy of the region 
is the responsibility of one U.N. agency, 
the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. Ecare does not apply itself 
to the problems of Siberia and the Mid- 
dle East. It is with the ecare region, and 
with American education in relation to 
the EcaFe region, that I have concerned 
myself. For the sake of simplicity, I shall 
refer to the region by the shorthand 
term, “Asia.” 


Space in the Texts 


Whether by coincidence or by design, 
each of the four textbooks which I 
“studied” devotes somewhere around 





nine or ten per cent of its space to Asia. 
A page count of the two history books 
comes up with an exact ten per cent fig- 
ure. One of the geographies (2) is slightly 
over, with eleven per cent. The other 
(4) is somewhat less, with seven per 
cent. 

A confirmed Asiophile may insist that 
ten per cent is too small a share of a his- 
tory or geography course to cover the 
subject of half the world’s people and 
one-sixth of the world’s land. I myself 
believe it would be an oversimplification 
to equate population or space ratios di- 
rectly with space in a book or with time 
in a course of studies. 

In the case of both geography and his- 
tory, there is good reason to devote a 
high proportion of time and effort to 
those phases of the subject which have 
some direct meaning to a student. To an 
American high school student, the land 
around him is what he sees, what he 
visits, what he reads about, and what he 
needs to learn most about. It is in an 
American environment that he will live 
and earn his living. The strange and for- 
eign is important and is of some interest 
because it is strange and foreign, but few 
Americans have a need in the course of 
their lives for a detailed knowledge of 
Asian geography. By the same token, to 
an American student American history, 
the story of events in Europe, and the 
whole stream of development of the 
Judaeo-Hellenistic culture have more 
relevance than the history of Asia, how- 
ever interestingly it is portrayed. His 
own ancestors marched with Grant and 
Washington, stood with Henry V at 
Agincourt, or did battle with Scipio 
against the African elephants. Viewed 
objectively, the ideal of Indian unity 
symbolized by Asoka may have an im- 
portance in the world today equal to 
that of the ideal of European unity sym- 
bolized by Charlemagne. But few young 


Americans can identify themselves with 
Asoka’s charioteers in the way they can 
with Roland and Oliver. 

Exotic though Asia is, its history and 
its geography are hard to present in in- 
teresting terms. In Europe, a description 
of the 300 miles of the Rhine Valley can 
carry a student from the Alps past the 
hop fields of Alsace, the Black Forest, 
the vineyard country and the castellated 
hills, to the industrial cities of the Ruhr 
and finally to the lowlands, reclaimed 
from the sea. The Ganges Valley is one 
long succession of rice fields. Once a 
writer has discussed one rice field, he has 
for practical purposes discussed them all. 
The sameness of rice paddies, of jungles, 
and of barren mountains and deserts 
limits the space which a writer on the 
geography of Asia can usefully employ. 
Asian history, too, is difficult to present 
in a meaningful fashion. Some of the 
great Asian empires, such as that of the 
Khmers around Angkor, withered and 
died, and from the point of view of the 
stream of history, lost all meaning. There 
are no Magna Chartas in Asian history, 
no running conflicts between emperors 
and popes with a modern relevance to a 
student. Asian history is cyclical. How 
many experts on Asia can themselves dis- 
tinguish clearly among the dozen Chinese 
dynasties? There certainly is no thread of 
progress to trace through the centuries. 
In many epochs, there isn’t even a no- 
ticeable change to report. 

For all these reasons, it seems to me 
that the writers of the four textbooks 
devoted a fair share of their space to 
Asia. This is especially so when one takes 
into account that some space in each 
book had to be assigned, not to any one 
given area, but to the world as a whole. 
The ten per cent seems to me an ade- 
quate proportion. 

And within the space they chose to 
devote to Asian affairs, the authors, it 
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must be said, maintain a praiseworthy ac- 
curacy. Asia and its history are not so 
well known to most Americans as the 
nearer continents are, and writers on 
this unfamiliar subject have a regrettable 
tendency to commit bloopers. Such er- 
rors are pardonable, but in these four 
books there are no notable factual mis- 
takes to pardon. The closest that a major 
inaccuracy came to the borders of the 
ECAFE region was a statement by Pack- 
ard, Overton, and Wood (4, p. 417), 
crediting the British government as one 
of the main sources of financial support 
for the Saudi Arabian government. The 
statement has the appearance not of hav- 
ing been written in error, but of having 
lasted through more than a decade of 
fresh editions without being edited. 

As to actual fact, then, it is difficult to 
fault the writers of these four textbooks. 
My criticism of their products lies in the 
field of emphasis. I don’t argue with what 
they have said, but rather with what 
they have chosen not to say. 


Poverty Omitted 


I might note in passing as one failure 
of each of the four books an almost com- 
plete absence of recognition of the cul- 
tural and aesthetic traditions of Asia. I 
must, however, admit to doubts as to 
whether the normal American high 
school student would be impressed by 
the subtleties of Hinayanistic Buddhism, 
the beauty of Japanese calligraphy, or 
even the classical perfection of the Taj 
Mahal, one of the few man-made sights 
in the world which surpasses the most 
extravagant advance billing. If I were 
writing a textbook about Asian history 
or geography, I, too, would probably 
soft pedal the aesthetics. It would be 
markedly unfair of me, therefore, to 
complain of this lack in the books in 
question. 

The real element which I found seri- 
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ously missing was the sense of grinding 
poverty that pervades Asia. True, the 
word “poverty” crops up frequently. 
The authors occasionally stipulate that 
Asians are poor. But except in rare in- 
stances, it seems to me, a young reader 
would have difficulty in appreciating just 
what “poor” means in Asia. We have 
poor Americans, too, and the fathers of 
many of the high school students taking 
these history or geography courses prob- 
ably talk at home about how poor the 
family is: They can’t afford a new car 
this year. In Asia, poverty means back- 
breaking labor and biting hunger, even 
starvation. Millions of Asians subsist on 
a nutrition level roughly equal to what 
Hitler offered the inmates of his concen- 
tration camps. The dirt, the disease, and 
the ignorance to be found universally 
in Asia, in the cities as well as in the vil- 
lages, are incredible to a well fed Ameri- 
can. Why should we hide the existence 
of this state of affairs from our young? 
Yet read this description of Calcutta, 
from Kolevzon and Heine: 


Calcutta, with a population of more 
than 2,550,000 (1951), is in the richest 
and most thickly populated part of north- 
ern India. The city is on the delta of the 
Ganges River. One-third of India’s for- 
eign trade passes through Calcutta’s mod- 
ern harbor. Three railroads join it with 
other parts of India. It is the world’s larg- 
est jute manufacturing center. (2). 


The richest part of northern India! 
What sort of picture does this connote of 
Bengal, a state perennially only a mon- 
soon’s width away from famine? Or 
what sort of picture of filthy Calcutta, 
jam-packed wtih humanity, its sidewalks 
crowded at night with the charpoys of 
homeless men, forced to sleep in the 
streets? Reading of “the world’s largest 
jute manufacturing center,” would an 
American student suspect that those an- 
cient mills along the banks of the 








Hooghly are as dark, as dreary, and as 
dangerous as factories out of Dickens? 

This is not merely an isolated example 
of a collection of words that might tend 
to create a false impression in a student’s 
mind of the facts of life in Asia. After 
paying lip service to the existence of 
poverty, each of the writers goes on to 
use descriptive phrases which indicate 
that Asia is a colorful, exotic part of the 
world, where the soil is fertile and the 
natives are content with their lot. 

“The Riches of the East,” Kolevzon 
and Heine entitle one of their sections. 
“Why was Columbus so interested in 
finding a new route to the Far East? It 
was because Europeans of his time 
wanted the silks, spices, and jewels which 
came from this region. Today the world 
still depends on the Far East for these 
commodities.” 

Is this what we want our young people 
to think of Asia—a great exporter of 
luxury goods for our use? Actually, the 
three items which the writers cite are 
representative of three important reasons 
why Asia has been growing steadily 
poorer instead of richer since World 
War II. The world demand for Asian 
silk has been seriously cut by the emer- 
gence of new synthetic fabrics, princi- 
pally nylon. Turbulent conditions in 
such spice-growing areas as Java have 
opened world markets to new competi- 
tive sources. And Asian producers of 
emeralds, sapphires, and rubies have not 
only begun to face the competition of 
synthetic jewels (particularly in indus- 
trial uses) but have also come face to 
face with the prospect of a dried-up 
source of supply, as in the case of 
the ruby mines of Mogok in central 
Burma. 

Even more than the other writers, 
Packard, Overton, and Wood (4) tend 
to portray Asia as a peaceful, rural haven, 
where the peasants produce enough from 


the fertile soil to satisfy their elemental 
needs. For example: 


This grain (rice)yields enormous re- 
turns in this warm, moist climate on the 
level flood plains and river deltas, which 
are admirably suited to its growth. India 
and Burma in past years exported together 
more rice than any other country... 

Recently the only countries reported 
as producing more wheat than India were 
Soviet Russia, the United States, Canada, 
and China. Wheat of India first found 
raarkets in Great Britain and other Euro- 
pean countries soon after the opening of 
the Suez Canal in 1869. Karachi in Paki- 
stan is the leading port of the wheat- 
growing region.? 

Since time immemorial the Chinese 
have been a farming people, lovers of 
“the good earth”. . . . Rice is the staple 
food of southern and central China where 
the warm, moist climate favors its growth. 
. . » On the farms are also raised large 
fiocks of poultry which produce so many 
eggs that China has been the greatest ex- 
porter of frozen and powdered eggs in 
the world. . . . So much food is produced 
on China’s farms that in spite of its great 
population, except when floods destroy 
the crops, it is almost able to feed its own 
people. .. . Pork, eggs, chickens, and fish 
supply the proteins and fats needed in the 
people’s diet, and they consume enormous 
quantities with their rice. 


Ah, happy, happy land! 


The Question of Progress 


The two history books give much 
more recognition to the poverty of Asia 
than do the geographies. In fact, both 
books deserve credit for a realistic pres- 
entation of the facts as they existed at the 
end of World War II. A student reading 
either text (7, 3) should have a fair idea 


1 This paragraph must have been written be- 
fore the partition of India and Pakistan, since 
India is no longer a major producer of wheat. 
In any case, its implication that the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent is a net exporter of food 
= is grossly misleading, and would have 

een misleading as long ago as 1921, when un- 
divided India became a net importer of wheat 
and rice. 
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of developments up to the end of the co- 
lonial era: the effects of European influ- 
ence on India, Southeast Asia, China and 
Japan; the anti-European tension; the 
economic backwardness, and the desire 
for material progress. It is in their dis- 
cussions of the most recent period of his- 
tory that, in my opinion, their emphasis 
goes astray. 

“India is progressing toward a higher 
standard of living,” reads a chapter head- 
ing in Boak’s volume. And, among the 
geographies, Kolevzon and Heine lead 
off a discussion of the future with this 
sentence: “The peoples of the Far East 
have made rapid progress in the last few 
years.” 

It’s true that all the writers go on to 
cite problems which lie ahead. But their 
emphasis is on the progress that has been 
made and that is being made. It strikes 
me that the American student is being 
deluded by the emphasis on the progress 
rather than the problems. 

There is serious question whether 
Asia has been or is making progress, 
either material, or, if you will, poiitical. 
Japan, yes. Japan today, despite the 
widely publicized discontent that boiled 
over into the Tokyo riots this last sum- 
mer, is more prosperous than ever be- 
fore. But India? It’s really too soon to 
say. One can hope, but one can’t be sure. 
The First Five Year Plan scored some 
solid successes in food production and 
especially in industrial production. The 
Second Five Year Plan has gone astray 
for lack of capital to finance the am- 
bitious projects. If there is progress in 
India, it is slow, and every step of the 
way is a bitter battle. No American 
youngster should be taught that progress 
in India is inevitable. One year without 
the monsoon rains can set India back by 
a larger step than its planners can hope 
to move it forward in two of the best of 
years. 
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Pakistan? What was once a food ex- 
porting area now depends on imports 
for its very life. Pakistan’s effort to at- 
tain a quick and easy democracy failed, 
and an authoritarian government has 
taken over. Is this progress? In Indonesia, 
the expulsion of the Dutch has once again 
thrown the economy into turmoil. Politi- 
cally, Sukarno has just banned the two 
leading democratic political parties and 
given a boost to the Communists and 
their allies. Is this progress? In the rest 
of Southeast Asia, we can discern hope- 
ful signs in Malaya and Burma, but they 
are offset by disturbances in Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and South Vietnam. Thailand, 
Ceylon, and the Philippines barely hold 
their own. As for China, who wishes to 
label the radical developments in that 
massive nation as “progress”? 

In short, to use the word “progress” 
when teaching the facts about Asia is to 
misinform and mislead the student. 
Surely, Asians are hoping for progress, 
and the rest of the Free World shares 
their hope. But Asians, like people in the 
Red Queen’s land behind the looking 
glass, must run as hard as they can 
merely to stay in the same place. During 
the past fifty years, while Westerners 
have been making steady economic prog- 
ress, Asians have been standing still. Few 
Asians today are enjoying a higher stand- 
ard of living than were their grandpar- 
ents when the century was new. Many 
of them have been reduced to an even 
lower standard of living than that of their 
forefathers. Almost universally in Asia 
the living standard is a miserable, barely 
marginal existence which shows no signs 
of improving. 

The problems that face Asia are le- 
gion—ignorance, lack of capital, disease, 
low standards of nutrition, low levels of 
energy, lack of natural resources, low 
levels of honesty in public service, poor 
communications, shortages of teachers, 





shortages of skills, and a host of others. 
But two problems above all seem to be 
central to the future of Asia, and they 
receive relatively short shrift in these 
textbooks. One is the threat of Commu- 
nism. The other is the population explo- 
sion. 


Population Pressures 


All four of the books mention the 
growth of population in Asia as a factor 
to be considered. One (7) even includes 
an excellent chart by R. M. Chapin, Jr., 
the Time cartographer, showing the rapid 
growth of the world’s population in re- 
cent years. But each textbook seems to 
skirt the problem of population as pe- 
ripheral rather than central to the future 
of Asia. 

I must admit to prejudice. Demog- 
raphy is a personal interest of mine. 
Population growth is my own King 
Charles’s head. If I were writing a text- 
book about Asian history or geography, 
the fascinating story of population 
changes would be the central theme 
around which I would build every other 
subject—the cycles of the pre-colonial 
years, the impact of the Western world, 
the centuries of peace and prosperity, 
the coming of Western hygiene and 
sanitation, the new crops and industries, 
the crowding of the land, the growing 
discontent as a factor in the new na- 
tionalism, all leading up to the turmoil 
that exists today and the disintegration 
that seems to face us tomorrow. I can’t 
demand that other writers approach his- 
tory or geography from the same view- 
point as mine. I do believe that any 
writer of a textbook on Asia owes it to 
his students to present the facts of the 
population explosion explicitly and thor- 
oughly, and to relate population growth 
to the other events he discusses. 

Why is there so little progress toward 
a higher standard of living? Because 


every time the Asian land is made to pro- 
duce an extra grain of rice, an additional 
empty mouth stands ready to consume it. 
The population of Asia is growing stead- 
ily at a rate estimated to be around 1.7 
per cent a year. This growth is no faster 
than the current world-wide rate, nor 
than the rate in the United States itself. 
But in Asia, each additional human being 
is added to an already seriously over- 
crowded land. There is little industry in 
Asia, and Asians must depend on the soil. 
Yet if all the arable land in Asia were 
divided, each Asian would receive as his 
share slightly under one acre! And most 
of the land that could possibly be farmed 
in Asia is already being farmed. There 
are few reserves for expansion. 

Mazour and Peoples, (3), discussing the 
work of the specialized uN agencies in 
India, tell of the clearing of a tract of 
new land by the rao, the reduction of the 
malaria rate in the area by the wno, and 
the establishment of a mother-and-child 
health program by unicer. “A whole 
new region had been rendered produc- 
tive,” they conclude, “and so a step has 
been taken to lower the starvation rate 
of India.” They neglect to point out that 
within a few years, inexorably, the popu- 
lation subsisting on this newly won land 
will grow to a point at which it, too, 
will be faced with the threat of starva- 
tion. Every health program has its hope- 
ful side, but it carries with it a backlash 
of tremendous potential effect. 

American students, I believe, deserve 
to know the facts about this frightening 
development in Asia. By the time to- 
day’s 15-year-old is ready to vote, Asia 
will have increased in population by 
some 150,000,000—an increase of about 
the total size of the United States in 
1950, when he was five years old. By the 
time the student is 30—still eligible for 
military service—the population of Asia 
will pass the two billion mark. Accord- 
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ing to the latest UN estimates, if present 
rates of growth continue until the end 
of the century, when today’s student is 
55 years old, in the prime of life, Asia 
will contain some 3.7 billion human be- 
ings, two-and-a-half times as many as it 
does today. Surely this population 
growth half way around the world is 
bound to have a substantial effect on the 
life of every American student, an effect 
about which he should be thoroughly 
warned today. 

It is granted that, from a practical 
standpoint, no textbook writer for junior 
high school boys and girls is at liberty to 
include a detailed, point-by-point discus- 
sion of the impact of the idea of contra- 
ception on post-war Japan or an analysis 
of the Indian acceptance of birth control 
as a necessary adjunct of all public health 
campaigns. The inclusion of such mate- 
rial would cost him that sizable share of 
the textbook market represented by 
Catholic schools. Nonetheless, such mat- 
ters are facts of our times—facts of his- 
tory, facts of economic geography, facts 
of social science. If there is a truly hope- 
ful sign on the horizon in Asia, it is the 
development of a favorable attitude to- 
ward family planning in scattered parts 
of the continent. Should our young peo- 
ple be kept ignorant of one of the few 
developments in the world that gives 
us cause for hope? 


Communism in Asia 


Perhaps the omission of serious discus- 
sions of the Communist threat to free 
Asia is a technical matter. None of the 
writers is in any sense “soft” on Com- 
munism. Three of the books clearly rec- 
ognize that the threat exists. If they 
fail to cite the disintegration of freedom 
during the past ten years in Indo-China, 
in Tibet, and in Indonesia, it is probably 
because neither a historian nor an eco- 
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nomic geographer dares to bring a work 
too closely up to date in a rapidly chang- 
ing situation. Mazour and Peoples (3), 
writing in 1959, do a respectable job of 
analyzing the Communist take-over in 
China and the internal Communist threat 
to India. At the opposite end of the scale, 
Packard, Overton, and Wood (4), al- 
though their text was apparently reissued 
in 1956, hardly seem aware that a Com- 
munist mechanism exists in Asia. Pub- 
lished seven years after the triumph of 
Mao Tse-tung, the book still treats the 
Chinese as a nation of happy peasants. It 
even credits the growth of industry in 
China to “Western investment.” Such 
anachronisms suggest a distressingly ab- 
dicated responsibility. 

The hard fact is that we of the free 
world face a rocky future in Asia. The 
poverty of the people, the failure of the 
national economies to forge ahead, and 
the inexorable increase of overcrowding 
of the land make Asia a breeding ground 
for Communism. We score some victor- 
ies, yes. The Chinese handling of Tibet 
taught India a lesson about the nature of 
its neighbor across the Himalayas. The 
Philippines and Malaya have, at least for 
the moinent, overcome their Communist 
insurgents. However, this is a battle 
which promises to continue not just for 
years, but for decades. We in the United 
States are in a particularly difficult sit- 
uation. We stand to lose much if Asia 
falls, yet we cannot intervene directly in 
more than a few isolated spots to help 
Asians protect themselves. This is a sit- 
uation with which our citizens should 
familiarize themselves. In five years, to- 
day’s high school students will be voting, 
and even before that, the young men 
will be called up for military service. 
Some will be sent to Asia. The magni- 
tude of the Communist threat, the diffi- 
culty which freedom-loving Asians face 
and which we face with them, should be 





a part of the warp and the woof of their 
knowledge. 


A Dimension of Ease? 


We hear a great deal in this day and 
age of how our American schools are 
“too easy’—not enough math, not 
enough physics, not enough chemistry. 
Is it possible that the glossing over of 
the problems of Asia in courses on his- 
tory and geography is another sort of 

“easiness”? Perhaps, in fact, this sort of 
“easiness” is more dangerous to our so- 
ciety than the omission of the calculus 
from the general course of high school 
studies. No matter how highly it is 
touted, the calculus is caviar to the gen- 
eral. Only a small fraction of our high 
schoo] students are going to use their 
courses on science. But in today’s world, 
every citizen of the United States needs a 
background of information on the world. 
The better educated our voters are on 
the problems of Asia, the more ration- 
ally they can be expected to vote on is- 
sues pertaining to Asia. The greater the 
background of our soldiers on world af- 
fairs, the greater will be their interest in 
defending our rights. 

It is very easy to teach a student that 
Asia is “progressing.” No more pigtails. 
No more bound feet. Nationalism has 


triumphed. Asians are free. There may 
be many problems ahead of these poor 
people, but progress is inevitable. 

This isn’t enough. It is fortunately true 
that the material in these four textbooks 
is a great improvement over the omissions 
of the pre-war years and over the sty- 
lized discussions of kite-flying and tiger 
shoots. It is true that the space they de- 
vote to Asia is adequate, and the facts 
they relate are accurate. But if we ex- 
pect our country to maintain its power, 
its prestige, its leadership, and its free- 
dorm, we must place still tougher fare 
than this before our students, and we 
must insure their digesting it. They 
should know that the population explo- 
sion in Asia is a threat to the globe. They 
should know that Communist pressure 
in Asia is a threat to the free world. They 
are old enough to face the facts. They 
are beyond the age for pap. 
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American educational aid 
for national development 


Wuy—IN MOST FUNDAMENTAL terms— 
should the United States offer and pro- 
vide assistance in education to the devel- 
oping nations of the world? The funda- 
mental reason—as plain, as simple, as 
natural, as glorious as each fresh, new 
morning on God’s earth—is to help keep 
men free. 

For men are born free, and it is only 
through man’s own perverted actions, in- 
vidually or collectively, that his freedom, 
gradually or immediately, is bound about 
or imprisoned behind the bars of false 
doctrine, of “ism,” of selfishness, of fear. 
It is to help keep men free that America 
offers its educational experience to the 
developing nations of the world, includ- 
ing even those grim, blind nations which 
have lost their birthright of freedom and 
are essentially underdeveloped through 
imprisonment. 

In offering its educational experience 
for such a purpose, America offers pri- 
marily its eternal, burning belief in indi- 
vidual and national freedom with individ- 
ual and national responsibility and the 
power of education to achieve them. 
What is offered is not the form and 
structure of American education as such: 
not the universal elementary schools and 
the comprehensive high schools, not the 
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land-grant college, not the functional, di- 
versified, heterogeneous, many-struc- 
tured, often controversial American edu- 
cational system as a thing in itself. For 
each developing nation must take this 
ancient concept of education as the means 
to freedom and shape it to meet that na- 
tion’s own particular needs. 

In being permitted to share its educa- 
tional experience with other nations, 
America stands to gain much as well as 
to offer much. In so sharing, the Ameri- 
can concept of education to help keep 
men free can be revitalized within our 
own country. Those who are currently 
struggling to be free can give new un- 
derstandings and appreciations of free- 
dom to those sometimes accustomed to 
taking freedom for granted. And Amer- 
ica in the modern world loses a measure 
of its own freedom when people of an- 
other nation lose or fail to gain the full 
measure of theirs. 

If the primary purpose, then, of edu- 
cation in a developing nation is conceived 
to be to help develop and maintain indi- 
vidual and national freedom with respon- 
sibility, three broad areas of need can 
be identified—the need for educational 
planning, for educational redirection, and 
for educational expansion. 





Need for Planning 


Time is of the essence to developing 
nations, There is a vital urgency today 
about national development, stemming 
both from the people of developing na- 
tions and from the world struggle be- 
tween the exponents of freedom and 
those of slavery. In view of this urgency, 
national development must be carefully 
planned, and it must include planning for 
educational development. 

Educational planning therefore entails 
the principle that educational develop- 
ment is an integral part of the economic, 
political, and social components of na- 
tional development. For the development 
of any nation’s most important national 
resources, the human being, is achieved 
basically through a wise employment of 
the educational process. Economic de- 
velopment will take place as the people 
of a nation learn the knowledge and skills 
required to make effective use of mate- 
rial resources. Political development will 
take place as the citizens of a nation learn 
the concept of individual freedom with 
social responsibility. And social develop- 
ment will take place as individuals and 
groups within a nation learn to use and 
to create their institutions in order to 
serve both present and future needs. 
Therefore, no country can progress far 
economically, politically, or socially 
without a concurrent development of its 
educational system. 

All developing nations have some form 
of an educational system, whether it be 
inherited, indigenous, or a combination 
of both. To many people in developing 
nations the existing educational system is 
something of value, for it represents one 
seemingly time-tested way for an indi- 
vidual to grow in status and in power. 
Accordingly, the immediate and ready 
response by national leaders to demands 
for educational development very often 


is made largely in quantitative terms— 
build more schools, obtain more teachers, 
or open more doors to satisfy the clamor 
of the people for more education. But 
the strains of growth in these times places 
many new and different demands upon 
education. To meet these demands, edu- 
cational development must be carefully 
considered in the light of the broadest 
national goals. If the most direct linkage 
between education and national develop- 
ment seems to be the economic one of 
training productive manpower, it must 
be remembered that educational plan- 
ning for freedom necessarily is concerned 
with political and social as well as eco- 
nomic development. 

Educational planning so conceived re- 
quires an assessment of the past, an ap- 
praisal of the present, and an estimation 
of the future. These requirements, in 
turn, demand effective research to un- 
dergird and to guide educational policy 
and practice. The means for carrying out 
such research can and should take di- 
verse forms—commissions, committees, 
survey teams, organizations for gather- 
ing and evaluating statistical data, and 
special sections of education ministries. 
But the end sought must be the provision 
of reliable data on which to base a phi- 
losophy and a blueprint for both a re- 
direction and an expansion of the existing 
educational system, consistent with the 
goals, requirements, and resources of the 
developing nation. 


Educational Redirection 


If individual and national freedom with 
responsibility are to be established and 
maintained by developing nations, then 
these nations must—as the very word 
“developing” implies—initiate and main- 
tain a current of continuous change. This 
means, for example, change from colonial 
to independent status for many, and 
change from more or less “static under- 
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development” to “developing” for all. 
Such patterns of change call for new di- 
rections in philosophy, structure, con- 
tent, and methodology of education. 

Because national philosophy gives di- 
rection to educational philosophy, it 
follows that if a nation aims its economic, 
social, and political development at the 
achievement of freedom with responsibil- 
ity, then its educational system must in- 
clude as a basic element of its philosophy 
the development of the individual to his 
maximum potentiality consistent with his 
optimum role in the society of which he 
is a part. For all developing nations, this 
educational philosophy, if it is accepted, 
demands at some point a basic and con- 
tinuing reorientation of its traditional 
educational system. In this context of 
redirection, educational philosophy must 
also provide for educational experimen- 
tation; no ready-made, all-effective pat- 
terns are available from any source for 
automatic application to the problems of 
developing nations. Education can be 
genuinely functional only when its struc- 
ture, content, and methods are conceived 
in terms of the national culture and its 
developmental requirements. 

Difficulties here are often sharply evi- 
dent when the educational system largely 
was transplanted from another nation 
many years ago and has continued since 
without significant change. Traditional 
western academic education, with its 
single-track system from the elementary 
school through higher education in the 
arts and sciences, seems quite unable to 
meet alone the proper demands of a de- 
veloping nation. In many now burgeon- 
ing countries, elementary education must 
presently provide a kind of terminal vo- 
cational education; secondary education 
must include multi-purpose curricula; 
higher education must provide training 
for many professions, and adult educa- 
tion rightfully claims a high priority. 
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Similarly, the redirection of method 
requires an adaptive diversification, with 
more and better utilization of textbooks, 
libraries, and audio-visual aids to learn- 
ing and teaching. Again, the fundamental 
principle demands consistency with the 
goals and resources of the nation. 

Educational redirection requires money 
in addition to the normal budget, and it 
requires different and better training for 
the teachers in a nation’s schools. But 
educational redirection must take place 
if national development is to proceed as 
it should; the additional money and the 
different and better training for teachers 
must be provided. 


Educational Expansion 


Increase, like time and change, is of the 
essence in developing nations. Produc- 
tion must increase for economic develop- 
ment; participation in government by 
the individual citizen must increase for 
political development, and increase in 
the numbers of desired institutions must 
take place for social development. Edu- 
cational development, which undergirds 
all these considerations, also requires in- 
crease. In addition, however, the rising 
expectations of people in developing 
countries give heavy weight to the ex- 
pansion of educational opportunity, and 
the so-called “population explosion” 
places ever increasing demands for ex- 
pansion upon the educational system of 
nearly every nation. 

But successful educational expansion 
must be predicated on sound planning 
and wise redirection. Without adequate 
planning, expansion may produce, for ex- 
ample, an imbalance in the educational 
system and relatively large-scale unem- 
ployment or underemployment among its 
graduates. Without effective redirection, 
expansion may result in mere multiplica- 
tion of past and present inadequacies. 
Education is energy and force, and to 





increase it without effective planning and 
redirection can result in social explosions 
of irreparable national damage. On the 
other hand, educational expansion, effec- 
tively planned and directed, can be a 
basic contributor to the rate of national 
development. 

Educational expansion should take 
cognizance of the efficiency of the exist- 
ing educational system, measured by the 
demands of national development and 
not by standards inherited from the past 
or from another country. For example, 
in the existing educational systems of 
some developing nations, especially 
among those recently independent, there 
are schools which are not filled to capac- 
ity; there are school calendars which 
leave unutilized many hours of each day 
and several months of each year; there 
are teachers whose workloads are based 
upon standards of more leisurely pe- 
riods; there are large numbers of small 
schools, each struggling to do much the 
same thing and failing largely because of 
size factors, and there are curricula and 
courses requiring times for completion 
based upon the distant past and alien 
cultures. In spite of all this, it may well 
be possible to achieve remarkable educa- 
tional expansion in some developing na- 
tions without building a single additional 
school and without adding one more 
teacher—by simply increasing the effi- 
ciency of the existing educational sys- 
tem in relation to the current demands 
of national development. 

A proper priority must, of course, be 
placed upon the elements of educational 
expansion—teachers, students, edu- 
cational materials, and buildings. A 
school building with nothing in it is a 
mockery. A school building furnished 
with adequate educational materials is an 
inanimate tool awaiting utilization. A 
building and materials with students rep- 
resents the fuel required to drive a mag- 


nificent engine. But it is only when the 
teacher is added that the engine can be 
started. This is a hard lesson for educa- 
tors in many developing lands to learn. 
There can, however, be one mutation in 
the process as pictured. Although the 
teachers required for educational expan- 
sion usually are the element most diffi- 
cult to obtain, in some countries students, 
particularly female students, can be just 
as difficult to find for waiting buildings, 
materials, and teachers. 

Finally, and perhaps most important 
of all, expansion of the educational sys- 
tem of a developing nation should be 
consistent with the resources of that na- 
tion. When one asks how much educa- 
tion a developing nation can afford, one 
asks a relevant and necessary question. 
But too often it is the only question, and 
too often its answer is sought only in 
monetary terms and solely from the 
point of view that education is an in- 
come-consuming item in the economy. 
A second question always must follow: 
How much education does a developing 
nation require? The answer to this ques- 
tion must be sought in terms of total na- 
tional development, including the point 
of view that education is an income-pro- 
ducing item in the economy of a nation. 


American Aid 


The United States has been giving as- 
sistance to education in other countries 
of the world over a relatively long pe- 
riod of time. The extent of this assistance 
has increased greatly since the close of 
World War II, is at a peak at the present 
time, and is likely to increase. Govern- 
mental agencies, private foundations, 
educational institutions, religious bodies, 
and business organizations are all en- 
gaged in providing educational aid 
abroad. The purposes of such endeavors 
vary among the sponsors and cover many 
of the aspects of the economic, political, 
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and social sectors of national life. Or- 
ganizational and administrative patterns 
also vary considerably. Such variability 
can be a source of strength so long as it 
facilitates creative approaches to educa- 
tional problems, suited to the particular 
activities involved. 

In all cases, American aid must be 
focused on stimulating and sustaining the 
efforts of developing countries to estab- 
lish and maintain individual and national 
freedom with individual and national re- 
sponsibility. Against the backdrop of the 
fundamental educational needs for plan- 
ning, redirection, and expansion, the as- 
sistance of the United States can be di- 
vided into three broad categories: that 
provided by U. S. educators serving 
abroad; that provided in the U. S. 
through training citizens of a developing 
nation, and that provided by the U. S. in 
material forms—buildings, equipment, 
teaching aids, etc. 


The American Educator 


There are at the present time probably 
several thousand educators from the 
United States serving abroad in some sort 
of educational capacity. These individ- 
uals are drawn from the teaching, admin- 
istrative, specialist, and consultant ranks 
of the American edvcational system. 
Abroad, they are teaching, administering, 
consulting, and doing specialized work. 

With respect to the qualifications of 
these Americans in overseas service, one 
general criterion must stand above all: 
The United States can afford to send 
abroad and developing nations can af- 
ford to receive only the best of Ameri- 
can educators to help solve the pressing 
problems of national development. More 
specific qualifications must be deter- 
mined from the nature of the task which 
the educator is expected to perform. 
Tasks should be related to the three broad 
areas of educational need—for planning, 
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redirection, and expansion. Because of 
the realities of finance, personnel supply, 
and host country receptivity, and because 
U. S. assistance should be of the highest 
possible significance, the primary priority 
is for American educators who can pro- 
vide high level consultation to advance 
educational planning. The second pri- 
ority goes to Americans who can offer 
broad consultant and demonstration as- 
sistance to the redirection of the educa- 
tional system, and the third priority is 
for those who can give specialized and, 
in some cases, operational aid in the ex- 
pansion of the educational enterprise. 
With: respect to the selection of these 
educators from the U. S., some experi- 
ence has indicated that the man most de- 
sired is often the man least likely to feel 
that he is in a position to serve. This is 
not because of any lack of motivation for 
international service, but primarily be- 
cause of the high value of his activities at 
home. Consequently, the men most 
wanted must often be convinced that 
they should work in foreign lands. To 
the question of the specific kinds of 
training that best equip educators to serve 
in U. S. assistance programs, there is no 
clear-cut answer presently available. 
Until further research indicates other- 
wise, the best tentative answer now 
seems to be that little or no specific 
training is required for those (a majority 
of those sought) who do not intend to 
make overseas service a career. On the 
other hand, competence in foreign lan- 
guages, knowledge of the theory of na- 
tional development, and familiarity with 
sponsoring agency organization and pro- 
cedures are probably important for those 
who plan to make overseas service a pro- 
fessional career with a specific agency. 
Orientation is highly desirable, although 
many present programs require further 
development. Orientation should take 
place both in the United States and in 





the foreign country to which the educa- 
tor is assigned. 

Finally, if an educator has high quali- 
fications, if his task is clearly established 
and is of high significance both to the 
United States and to the host country, 
and if his motivation for taking his as- 
signment abroad is primarily profes- 
sional, then there is little likelihood that 
he will exhibit the unfavorable behavior 
ascribed in fact and in fiction to some 
overseas Americans. 


Training in the U.S. 


Today, more than 50,000 foreigners 
are receiving academic and non-academic 
training in the United States. This num- 
ber undoubtedly represents but a frac- 
tion of those desiring such training, and 
the United States must not lose sight 
of this. Despite pronouncements among 
our own people of supposedly major 
weaknesses in American education, de- 
spite international quibbling over equiv- 
alency of degrees, and despite frantic 
efforts by slave nations to establish aca- 
demic ghettos for foreign students, edu- 
cation in America is the first choice of 
many, if not most, students in developing 
nations who want to go abroad for train- 
ing. Perhaps it is something other than or 
in addition to education that some of 
them seek here. The fact remains that 
they want to come to America to learn, 
and this is a strength we must build upon. 
The provision of adequate training in 
America for students from other nations 
is an important category of U. S. as- 
sistance. 

In providing such training, a funda- 
mental premise should be followed: The 
major focus should be on helping to 
build institutions within the developing 
nation so that it can itself provide the 
training it requires in the largest pos- 
sible measure and in the quickest possible 
time. No developing country can attain 


the fullest degree of individual and na- 
tional freedom if it remains primarily de- 
pendent upon another nation for train- 
ing its human resources. This is not to 
say that a developing nation should not 
accept assistance for training outside its 
borders. Such assistance can be inval- 
uable if properly directed, controlled, 
and timed in relation to stages of na- 
tional development—and if it is based on 
the basic premise indicated. ; 

In establishing assistance programs in 
the U. S., training opportunities for the 
planners of educational development 
should receive first priority and be con- 
structed around specific needs with re- 
spect to policy, programming, and re- 
search. Training opportunities to help 
meet requirements for educational re- 
direction should receive second priority. 
Within this area, first attention should be 
given to the builders of educational insti- 
tutions in the developing nations—ad- 
ministrators and the faculties of teacher- 
training schools. Finally, opportunities 
may be required in the interest of educa- 
tional expansion for architects, school 
building planning specialists, research 
personnel, and others. 

Effective programs within the United 
States again require careful selection of 
the participants, functional planning of 
programs, implementation in accordance 
with carefully laid plans but with proper 
regard for flexibility, and effective evalu- 
ation at interim, terminal, and follow-up 
stages. Selection of the foreign partic- 
ipant should involve, whenever appli- 
cable, a U. S. educator who is working 
under the assistance program in a given 
developing nation. The American can 
help in the selection of a participant who 
can replace the U. S. educator upon sat- 
isfactory completion of training. Plan- 
ning for the training obviously should 
be based on the needs of the participant 
in his own country, and this probably 
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will require a tailor-made program in 
many cases. In implementation, espe- 
cially when an academic degree is in- 
volved, one cardinal principle must be 
followed: There can be no lowering of 
standards. Finally, evaluation must con- 
sider not only the participant, but also 
the needs of his country and the objec- 
tives of the U. S. program of assistance. 


Material Assistance 


The educational system of a nation 
obviously is composed of more than stu- 
dents, teachers, and administrators. There 
also must be buildings, equipment, and 
teaching-aids, all considered here under 
the term “material assistance.” The mate- 
rial facilities of American education are 
the envy of much of the world and, at 
times, the despair of many American tax- 
payers. But a school building should not 
be just any building; it should be a 
building specifically designed to provide 
for learning and teaching. A textbook 
should not be just any book; it should be 
a book specifically written to assist learn- 
ing and teaching. A school laboratory 
should not be just a facility for research 
and experimentation; it should be a fa- 
cility to assist learning and teaching 
through research and experimentation. 
The provision of material assistance, the 
third and final category of U. S. aid to 
education for national development, is a 
vital one. 

Yet it is probably too common an ex- 
perience of U. S. educators to have their 
host country confrenes indicate that ma- 
terial assistance is the first—and, indeed, 
at times, the only—category of help de- 
sired from the United States. To respond 
favorably and without question to this 
type of request is to do both the U. S. 
and the developing nation a disservice. 
For the fundamental purpose of Ameri- 
can aid is to help keep men free, and edu- 
cational development toward this goal in 
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a developing nation must be based upon 
educational planning and educational re- 
direction. From these points, criteria may 
be derived to judge the purposes and the 
planned utilization of material resources, 
and these criteria must be applied to 
every request for material assistance. Ma- 
terial aid from the United States is most 
effective when it is integrated with the 
provision of U. S. educators to serve 
abroad and with training in the United 
States for host country educators. 

Requests for help in financing school 
building programs should be most care- 
fully examined. In this connection, U. S. 
dollar contributions should be limited as 
much as possible to providing for those 
absolutely necessary foreign exchange 
costs which the developing country it- 
self cannot meet. The demonstration 
principle also should apply: American 
aid for school building, if provided, 
should be on a demonstration basis. These 
same two limitations— foreign exchange 
costs and demonstration—also should be 
applied to requests for assistance in the 
purchase of school equipment. In addi- 
tion, the ability of the developing nation 
to use and to maintain the school equip- 
ment requested should be a determinant. 
It is tragic to see in a developing nation, 
where every resource must be stretched 
to its limit, grandiose and costly monu- 
ments of school buildings, extensively 
and elaborately equipped, where both 
buildings and equipment are functionally 
unsuited to the basic educational needs 
and resources of the country. U. S. as- 
sistance should not compound such er- 
rors. 

Finally, U. S. assistance in meeting the 
textbook, library, and other teaching- 
aids requirements of educational develop- 
ment can be of great value. Textbook aid 
should focus on helping the developing 
nation learn how to write, produce, and 
utilize effectively the texts suited to its 





own educational needs rather than on ob- 
taining large numbers of books from the 
United States or elsewhere. In connec- 
tion with library requirements, U. S. 
assistance can be very effective if it is 
directed at the proper utilization of a 
library for learning and teaching, and if 
it can provide help to scholars and tech- 
nicians in writing and producing refer- 
ence materials of genuine relevance to the 
educational needs of the developing na- 
tion. With respect to other teaching aids, 
the U. S. should focus on helping educa- 
tors in the developing nation to produce 
and effectively use devices made from 
readily available, inexpensive, indigenous 
materials. And experimentation with mass 
media, particularly radio and television, 
should be emphasized over any large 
scale shipment of electronic gadgets. 
Neither the developing nations nor the 
United States can afford the false hope 
of a magical, immediate break-through 
in learning and teaching through gad- 
getry alone. The key requirement to be 
met with respect to all of these items— 
textbooks, libraries, and other teaching 
aids—is that local teachers must be mo- 
tivated and well trained to use them 
effectively and inventively in the class- 
room. 


Summary 


The fundamental reason why America 
offers its educational experience to de- 
veloping nations is to help preserve and 
extend freedom in the world. To achieve 
this end, the first priority in the develop- 


ing nations properly goes to effective 
educational planning to facilitate desir- 
able economic, political, and social 
change. Based on sound educational plan- 
ning as an integral part of national de- 
velopment, the redirection and expansion 
of the educational system require atten- 
tion in the interest of the larger aims, 
needs, and resources of the country. 

The American program of educational 
assistance is built on the proposition that 
the United States can afford to send 
abroad and the host countries can afford 
to receive only the best of American edu- 
cators to help in the planning, redirec- 
tion, and expansion of education in the 
developing nations. The provision of 
U. S. consultants abroad is only one of 
three categories of educational aid, how- 
ever. The other two include training in 
America for foreign educators and the 
provision of material assistance. 

With respect to training in America, 
the appropriate focus is on helping to de- 
velop educational leaders who will share 
in the building of institutions in their 
own countries, thus freeing their nations 
from dependence on outside resources in 
the educating of its people. As for mate- 
rial assistance, best results seem to occur 
when emphasis is given to helping de- 
veloping nations to meet necessary for- 
eign exchange requirements, to providing 
demonstration and experimentation fa- 
cilities, and to aiding educators in the 
host nations to produce and use effec- 
tively and creatively materials suited to 
their own needs and goals. 
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Chinese higher education 
and world affairs 


To VARYING DEGREES, higher education in 
a given nation reflects and impinges upon 
the nation’s outlook and posture in world 
affairs. In China today, the totalitarian 
character of the government and the role 
of the Communist Party in higher educa- 
tion have combined to make higher edu- 
cation a special instrument for the fur- 
thering of state goals. Therefore, there 
can be no divergence of any kind be- 
tween higher education on the one hand 
and the state on the other. In other 
words, Communist policies in the realm 
of higher education form an integral part 
of and are subservient to the larger na- 
tional policies. These policies, needless to 
say, have definite implications for world 
affairs. 

There are, broadly speaking, two ma- 
jor implications. One concerns the crea- 
tion of a new national image through 
higher education and is internally ori- 
ented; the other pertains to the regime’s 
efforts, again through higher education, 
in advancing China’s position in the fam- 
ily of nations and is therefore externally 
oriented. 

Adapted from a special report prepared for 
the Committee on the University and World 
Affairs at the request of the Ford Foundation 
in 1960. Documentation for this study rests on 
examination of the mainland China press, avail- 
able in Hong Kong, on documents that were 
read in Taiwan, Singapore, and Hong Kong, 


and on the reports of informants interviewed 
in the Far East. 
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World Affairs 


In the present phase of Chinese devel- 
opment, national endeavors are primarily 
directed toward economic growth, with 
emphasis unmistakably on industrializa- 
tion. The underlying belief is that China 
cannot assume her proper position in the 
world and influence world affairs until 
and unless she is sufficiently developed in 
economic power. This overriding consid- 
eration has been the decisive factor in the 
formulation of higher education policies 
and is reflected in the steady rise in the 
number of technological and scientific 
institutions. According to official statis- 
tics, there existed at the end of 1958 more 
than 840 research institutes devoted to 
the study of natural science and modern 
technology, representing a twenty-fold 
increase over the year 1949. Ninety-one 
are directly attached to and under the 
supervision of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences. The number of scientific and 
technological personnel has increased 
fifty times since 1950, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of institutions 
on the regional and local levels. 

In the area of teaching, this new em- 
phasis is equally obvious. In 1958, of the 
more than 200 so-called “point of em- 
phasis” institutions of higher education, 
the overwhelming majority were techni- 
cal schools of one sort or another, which 





together formed the hard core of scien- 
tific and technological education. The 
pattern of distribution is as follows: 
Higher Engineering Institutes 44 
Higher Teacher Training Institutes 50 
Higher Agricultural and 
Forestry Institutes 35 
Higher Medical Schools 38 
Higher Finance and Economics 
Institutes 5 
Higher Government and Law 
Institutes 4 
Higher Language Institutes 8 
Higher Physical Education Institutes 6 
Comprehensive Universities 16 


It should be noted that in the cases of 
teacher training institutions and compre- 
hensive universities, the emphasis is like- 
wise on science and technology. The ma- 
jority of students enrolled in these 
schools are studying scientific subjects 
which are now divided into more than 
200 fields of specialization, as compared 
with 32 fields in pre-Communist days. 

To a certain extent, the trend favoring 
technical and vocational education is a 
world-wide phenomenon, especially since 
the end of World War II. In China, 
however, the significance of this shift lies 
not so much in the extent to which this 
has occurred, but in the revolutionary 
change in the substance of education. 
The humanistic and rationalist tradition 
of Chinese higher education has been 
swept away, and in its place the regime is 
doing everything within its power to es- 
tablish the Communist philosophy of 
education based on materialism and utili- 
tarianism. The ultimate goal of higher 
education is thus no longer the perfection 
of man but the development of physical 
power to be employed by the state for 
the achievement of domestic and inter- 
national objectives. 

In terms of organization and curricu- 
lum, relatively little is offered in the field 
of world affairs except in conjunction 
with courses designed for political in- 


doctrination, largely because of the pro- 
liferation of scientific and _ technical 
subjects taught in schools of higher edu- 
cation and because of the prevailing atti- 
tude that regards science as a panacea for 
all human problems. Leaving out the en- 
gineering, agricultural, medical, and simi- 
lar technical institutions, which exclude 
humanities and social sciences altogether, 
the only institutions of higher learning 
which offer courses directly bearing on 
world affairs are the comprehensive uni- 
versities and the institutes of government 
and law. An examination of several 
sources containing factual data on insti- 
tutions of higher education has shown 
that there exist only two institutions 
which are devoted to the study of world 
affairs in the narrow sense of the term. 
One is the Peking Institute of Diplomacy, 
founded in 1957, about which very little 
information is available, and the other is 
the institute of International Relations, 
founded in 1959 and also located in 
Peking. Since neither is listed in the 
Guide to Entrance into Institutions of 
Higher Education for 1958 and 1959, 
these institutes seem to fall under a spe- 
cial category and may be presumed to be 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs or some other govern- 
ment organ, designed principally for the 
training of foreign service personnel and 
other government functionaries. 

It seems clear that world affairs, as a 
special field of study, has received scanty 
attention in Chinese higher education 
under the Communists. This does not 
mean, however, that the regime is in- 
different to world affairs or that world 
affairs has no place in the curriculum of 
colleges and universities. Rather, this is 
another indication of the fundamental 
difference between the Communist world 
view and that of the Western democra- 
cies. Whereas the study of world affairs 
in the West is aimed at the improvement 
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of world conditions through interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation, 
and being couched in the Western aca- 
demic tradition of free inquiry, is con- 
sidered an intellectual task with practical 
implications, the Communists hold the 
dogmatic view of continuous world rev- 
olution, promising, in the end, the tri- 
umph of the proletariat and the downfall 
of capitalism. The significance of Chi- 
nese higher education in relation to world 
affairs lies, therefore, in the creation of a 
new national image within the general 
framework of the doctrinaire world view 
of Communism. 


The New National Image 


There are two aspects to the creation 
of a new national image. One is related 
to the inculcation of a set of fixed ideas 
and concepts about the world today, and 
the other is the position of China as a na- 
tion and the role China must play in 
world affairs as perceived and interpreted 
from the Communist point of view. In 
short, the new national image of China 
is formed on the basis of a Communist 
Weltanschauung. 


The inculcation of a Communist world 
view is done through a series of indoc- 
trination courses which are required of 
all students in higher education irrespec- 
tive of their fields of specialization. These 
courses include History of the Chinese 
Revolution, Fundamentals of Marxism- 
Leninism, Political Economy, Dialectical 
Materialism and Historical Materialism, 
and certain courses in current affairs. 
These courses, together with extracur- 
ricular political activities, such as partici- 
pation in national or local campaigns, 
demonstrations, and—most important of 
all—study group activities, are all de- 
signed to imbue students in higher edu- 
cation with a fixed set of ideas and con- 
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cepts about world affairs. Some of the 
central themes are as follows: 


1. The reinterpretation of Chinese his- 
tory according to the Marxist tenets: 
Emphasis is placed upon the “semi-feudal 
and semi-colonial” characteristics of mod- 
ern China and the significance of China’s 
“liberation” under the leadership of the 
Communist Party. 

2. An appeal to Chinese nationalism: 
Imperialism and colonialism are identified 
as the two major evils responsible for 
China’s humiliation and decline in world 
prestige. Their condemnation is the means 
of exciting nationalist fervor. 

3. The doctrine of incompatibility of 
the two systems of socialism and capi- 
talism: “Capitalist warmongers” are de- 
termined, though doomed to failure, to 
destroy socialist countries in the world to 
preserve their monopolistic grip on op- 
— peoples. Hence, there is no possi- 

ility for compromise, and the co-exist- 
ence theme is a theme of expediency. 

4- The inevitability of ultimate triumph 
of socialism and communism: This is so 
because Marxism-Leninism contains “sci- 
entific truth” which represents the most 
progressive thinking, reinforced by the 
infallible laws of dialectical materialism 
and historical materialism. 

5- China’s role of leadership in the con- 
tinuous revolution in Asia and Africa: 
“China sees herself of yesterday in all the 
oppressed peoples in Asia and Africa, and 
the oppressed peoples of Asia and Africa 
see themselves of tomorrow in a liber- 
ated China.” 

6. Brotherhood of socialist countries led 
by the Soviet Union: Communist interna- 
tionalism and the bond of socialist fra- 
ternity provide the best protection against 
capitalist aggression, and the selfless as- 
sistance rendered by the Soviet Union 
insures China’s success in socialist con- 
struction, 


It is within this general framework 
that world affairs are viewed, explained, 
and taught in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Because of the uncompromising 
position maintained by the Communist 
regime vis-a-vis the West in general and 
the United States in particular, practi- 





cally no intercourse of significance has 
existed between Chinese institutions of 
higher education and those of the West- 
ern world since the Communist take- 
over. As a matter of fact, the past ten 
years have witnessed the methodical 
elimination.of Western influences in Chi- 
nese higher education and, at the same 
time, an increasing dependence upon the 
Soviet Union for inspiration, guidance, 
and assistance. 


Sino-Soviet Cooperation 


On the basis of ideological affinity and 
Mao’s doctrine of “leaning to one side” 
in international affairs, Chinese higher 
education has been completely reformed 
according to the Soviet model. In this re- 
spect, it would indeed be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the Soviet influence, considering 
the wide range in which such influence 
has been exerted. To begin with, there is 
the vital problem of teaching plans and 
curriculum reform. The key principle as 
announced by the educational authorities 
has been “the learning of advanced ex- 
periences of the Soviet Union,” concern- 
ing which the Kuang-ming Daily de- 
clared in 1954: 


In working out a uniform teaching plan, 
we must observe the principle of uniting 
theory with practice, uniting the ad- 
vanced experiences of the Soviet Union 
with the objective conditions of China, 
and uniting the knowledge of science and 
technology with political thought. . . . 

The content of Soviet teaching material 
is characterized by its strict and scientific 
system, its completeness, and its view- 
point of dialectic materialism. We who 
teach (on the higher education level) 
must penetrate deeply into Soviet mate- 
rials in order to acquire a true apprecia- 
tion of the spirit and substance of such 
materials, thereby raising the standard 
and quality of our education and avoid- 
ing incorrect points of view. . . . The 
teaching plans of the Soviet Union are 
the results of scores of years of labor 


which have proved their superiority 
through practice. Consequently, what 
reason do we have to deviate from the 
Soviet model? 


To introduce, on a national scale, So- 
viet teaching materials for all fields of 
specialization in higher education is cer- 
tainly no simple task. The Ministry of 
Higher Education, however, was not en- 
tirely unprepared for this. As early as 
1952, with the assistance of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences and the Central 
Library, more than 3,000 volumes of So- 
viet text were collected and assigned to 
both institutions and individuals for 
translation into Chinese. In 1954, it was 
reported that of the 182 schools of 
higher education, 85 had faculties with 
varying degrees of knowledge of the 
Russian language with 2,700 persons cap- 
able of undertaking translation work. In 
terms of specialization, more than 1,200 
were in engineering, 660 in science and 
mathematics, 380 in the humanities, law, 
economics, and the arts, and 380 in agri- 
cultural sciences. By the end of 1953, 
Soviet teaching materials, including texts, 
syllabi, outlines, and lecture notes, to- 
talled 281 titles, appearing in 410 vol- 
umes, of which 62 per cent were for 
engineering institutes with the compre- 
hensive universities and teacher-training 
colleges accounting for 25 per cent. In 
addition, certain institutions of higher 
learning undertook to translate and pub- 
lish on their own. For example, from 
September 1950 to August 1955, the Peo- 
ple’s University in Peking either trans- 
lated or compiled on the basis of Soviet 
materials some 3,000 titles of outlines, 
lecture notes, and reference works, with 
a total of over seven-and-a-half million 
published volumes. 

In spite of such large-scale translation 
and compilation efforts, the complete 
abandonment of pre-Communist mate- 
rials and the policy requiring exclusive 
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use of Soviet materials have combined to 
render a prompt change-over difficult. 
As a consequence, a plan was formulated 
in late 1956, calling for the translation, 
editing, compilation, and publication of 
Over 3,000 items of teaching materials 
within a period of twelve years. 

As a part of the over-all policy of 
learning from the Soviet Union, study of 
the Russian language has become an in- 
dispensable part of the curriculum of 
schools of higher education, especially in 
institutions of science and technology. 
Not counting the courses in the Russian 
language offered on the secondary level, 
the current practice is for students in 
colleges and universities to have intensive 
training in Russian during the first two 
years, with a maximum of 260 class hours. 
During the third year, two to three 
hours of self-study are required under 
the supervision of instructors. When stu- 
dents reach the fourth and fifth years, 
they are expected to use Russian language 
materials and references for their re- 
search work. In some cases, the same 
scheme applies to certain foreign lan- 
guages other than Russian, such as Eng- 
lish, French, or German, although the 
indications are that the overwhelming 
majority of students have chosen Russian 
as the principal foreign language. 


Process of Sovietization 


There now exist, on the higher educa- 
tion level, a number of institutes, some of 
which are exclusively devoted to the 
study of Russian, while others also train 
students in various European and Asian 
languages. Concerning Russian, the fol- 
lowing description given in the 1958 edi- 
tion of Guide to Entrance into Institu- 
tions of Higher Education is indicative 
of the position it now occupies: 


The Russian language is the instrument 
for learning the advanced experiences of 
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the Soviet Union. It is the language by 
which the noblest thought and the most 
advanced achievements in culture, science, 
and technology are spread. By mastering 
this language, we will have the key to 
open the door that leads to a new world 
in which we will find an inexhaustible 
source of cultural, scientific, and technol- 
ogical treasures, as well as the fruits of the 
wisdom of the greatest Russian revolu- 
tionaries, scholars, and writers. During the 
past several years, under the selfless assist- 
ance of the Soviet people, our great 
fatherland has made spectacular progress 
in national construction; in the future, we 
need to continue learning from the Soviet 
Union, for which task Russian language 
experts will be in great demand. 


In the process of the Sovietization of 
Chinese higher education, the role of 
Russian educators and technical experts 
has been considerable. The Russian ex- 
perts perform several different types of 
functions, ranging irom advising the 
Chinese educational authorities on policy 
matters to introducing new courses and 
setting up experimental factories. In the 
utilization of Russian specialists, the prin- 
ciple of “point of emphasis” is also fol- 
lowed, in that the People’s University in 
Peking and the Engineering University 
in Harbin, both founded in 1950, have 
been designated as “pilot” institutions in 
which Russian pedagogical practices, a 
Russian teaching staff, and Russian ma- 
terials are employed, the former as a 
model for the rest of the comprehensive 
universities, the latter for engineering and 
technical institutes. 

According to a statement by Yang 
Hsiu-feng, then Minister of Higher Edu- 
cation, Russian experts had by the middle 
of 1957 trained 8,285 postgraduate stu- 
dents and advanced teachers, introduced 
and helped in setting up 889 new courses, 
supervised Chinese instructors in the 
teaching of 443 courses, and compiled 
629 different types of teaching materials, 
of which 108 appeared in published form 





by the end of 1956. The Russian experts, 
during the same period, also rendered as- 
sistance in the establishment of 192 sci- 
entific laboratories and 34 experimental 
plants. In addition, 36 Russian experts 
conducted 37 short-term training pro- 
grams in which 2,715 Chinese teachers in 
schools of higher education participated. 

Higher education has received a con- 
siderable proportion of the total number 
of Russian experts working in China 
since 1950. It has been reported that up 
to 1956, 583 Russians had been assigned 
to institutions of higher education, and 
that for the academic year of 1957 alone, 
117 Russian experts were added to the 
already sizable Russian staff. The pro- 
portion becomes quite impressive when 
measured against the total number of 
Russian experts working in all fields, 
which is given at 7,000 for the period 
1949-1958. 

The number of Chinese students study- 
ing in the Soviet Union has also steadily 
risen during the past decade. Between 
1950 and 1958, more than 14,000 Chinese 
students studied in the Soviet Union, and 
more than 8,500 have already returned 
“to reinforce China’s cadres of technical 
personnel.” In 1959, more than 1,300 stu- 
dents completed their studies in the So- 
viet Union, most of them having gone 
for their higher education five years ago 
after finishing their secondary schooling 
in China. It seems that the majority of 
Chinese students in the Soviet Union 
have been admitted to institutions in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, 
Sverdlovsk, Dniepropetrovsk, and other 
major centers, where they study metal- 
lurgy, mechanical engineering, mining 
engineering, petroleum industry, archi- 
tecture, medicine, and similar scientific 
and technical subjects. Some of the su- 
perior graduates of Russian institutions 
have been allowed to remain for post- 
graduate work, and a few are reported 


to have completed successfully their 
studies for the degree of Kandidat in 
physics, advanced mathematics, and other 
subjects. It may be noted, in this connec- 
tion, that over a ten-year period, some 
40,000 Chinese trainees have received 
practical training in Soviet factories and 
enterprises, some being assigned to edu- 


cational institutions upon their return to 
China. 


China’s Cultural Exchange 


The true impact of Soviet influence 
upon Chinese higher education must be 
understood in the larger context of cul- 


tural exchange, as pointed out by the 
Peking Review: 


Friendly cooperation between China and 
the Soviet Union has developed to such 
an extent that today there is hardly a sin- 
le field of activity in Chinese life where 
it has not left its imprint . . . Soviet books 
— the lion’s share of Chinese trans- 
ations of foreign works during the past 
ten years. Altogether some 20,000 titles 
in 290 million copies were published, cov- 
ering a wide range of subjects. These in- 
clude the masterpieces of the great Rus- 
sian writers, Pushkin, Nekrasov, Tolstoy, 
and Chekov, and important scientific 
books such as the Selected Works of 
Michurin . . . How the Steel was Tem- 
pered by Nikolai Ostrovski, The Young 
Guard by A. Fadeyev, and Far from 
Moscow by Vasili Azhayev are three of 
the many Soviet novels which have en- 
joyed immense popularity in Chinese edi- 
tions. Sales of some of them have already 
passed the million mark. 


In a still larger context, China has 
signed agreements with all the so-called 
socialist brother countries, providing for 
the exchange of students, scientists, and 
other cultural personnel. Up to this point, 
the emphasis has also been laid upon sci- 
entific and technological cooperation, in- 
cluding the organization of the nuclear 
research center under the sponsorship of 
the Soviet government, to which China 
and ten other countries in the Communist 
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bloc have been invited to join. In 1956, 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences signed 
agreements with its counterparts in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and East Germany 
for exchange of scientific information 
and the training of scientists. On China’s 
part, during the two years of 1956 and 
1957, 290 Chinese scientists representing 
various disciplines took part in 78 inter- 
national scientific and academic confer- 
ences and visited more than twenty 
countries, while 268 scientists visited 
China to engage in a variety of scientific 
and educational activities. 

In order to facilitate international co- 
operation in the field of cultural and edu- 
cational exchange, the Communist regime 
established in February, 1958, a Foreign 
Cultural Liaison Commission under the 
direct jurisdiction of the State Council. 
According to incomplete statistics re- 
leased by the Commission, in 1958 China 
sent a total of 530 delegates on 98 cul- 
tural and educational missions, During 
the same year, agreements were con- 
cluded with the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Outer 
Mongolia, Rumania, Poland, North Ko- 
rea, and North Vietnam for cultural and 
educational cooperation. It should be 
mentioned here that as a result of the bi- 
lateral agreements, the number of stu- 
dents from other communist states study- 
ing in China has increased, although, at 
the same time, the number from such 
neutral countries as India and Indonesia 
has declined, due largely to recent dis- 
putes and strained relations. 

Relatively little information has been 
available concerning foreign students in 
Chinese institutions of higher education. 
In 1955, a New China News Agency 
dispatch placed the number of foreign 
students at almost 1,000. They came from 
eleven Communist nations and the three 
neutral countries of Finland, India, and 
Indonesia. 
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The number presumably has increased 
as a result of the somewhat expanded re- 
lations with the non-Communist world 
and particularly because of China’s re- 
cent efforts at penetrating into Africa, 
the Middle East, and Latin America. The 
foreign students are enrolled in over 70 
colleges and universities, studying indus- 
try, agriculture, literature, art, and many 
other subjects. Before going into their 
fields of specialization, the students spend 
one to two years learning the Chinese 
language. Although there are no statisti- 
cal data showing the distribution of for- 
eign students in the various areas of 
study, there seems to be a general pattern 
for students from industrially more ad- 
vanced countries, such as the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia, to study in 
the humanities, especially in such subjects 
as Chinese language and literature, his- 
tory, and archaeology. Chinese medicine, 
ceramics, and subtropical horticulture 
also attract students from European 
countries. Conversely, most students 
from North Korea, North Vietnam, and 
other less developed countries tend to 
major in technical subjects, especially in 
engineering and agricultural sciences, for 
the obvious reason that these countries 
are confronted with problems of eco- 
nomic development and industrialization 
similar to those faced by China. The pat- 
tern is reversed in the case of Chinese 
students studying abroad. 


Problems and Policies 


Foreign students are found in all ma- 
jor educational centers, but Peking seems 
to have the largest share because of the 
concentration of leading institutions in 
that city, including the language schools 
designed specifically to meet the foreign 
students’ need. In the summer of 1959, of 
the 291 foreign students who completed 
their studies in China, more than 140 





graduated from colleges and universities 
in Peking. 

Because of the radical reforms in edu- 
cation since 1958, especially with respect 
to the labor program on the higher edu- 
cation level, the presence of foreign stu- 
dents has given rise to a problem of a 
rather delicate nature. The pattern of life 
on a university campus in China has be- 
come so totally regimented and the con- 
trol so rigid that even students from 
other Communist countries find it diffi- 
cult to accept. Not willing to risk the 
loss of the foreign students’ good will, 
the Chinese authorities have treated them 
with special consideration in many ways: 
Their food and living habits are re- 
spected, for example, and they are ex- 
empted from certain activities required 
of all Chinese students, including certain 
types of labor and political activities. Ac- 
cording to some informants in Hong 
Kong, this special treatment, which 
grants considerable freedom of action to 
the foreign students, has caused resent- 
ment and discontent on the part of many 
Chinese students. 

It seems quite obvious that the Com- 
munist regime does not view the sending 
of Chinese students abroad and the re- 
ceiving of foreign students in China as 
two complementary parts of the interna- 
tional activity of Chinese higher educa- 
tion. Chinese students studying abroad 
have been selected on the basis of aca- 
demic excellence and political reliability, 
and the accent is on education. They are 
to become the key personnel in the vari- 
ous areas of national reconstruction, es- 
pecially in science and technology. Re- 
ports from the Soviet Union concerning 
the mode of life and the general attitude 
of the Chinese students there generally 
show them to be exceedingly serious- 
minded, both in their studies and in 
ideological orientation. On the other 
hand, the acceptance of foreign students 


forms an integral part of the youth move- 
ment on a world-wide basis, and the ac- 
cent here is on political and propaganda 
gains. ‘ 

It should be mentioned, in passing, that 
the Chinese Communist Youth Corps and 
the Chinese Communist Students Asso- 
ciation have both engaged in interna- 
tional activities, and that it was under the 
latter’s sponsorship that the fifth assem- 
bly of the International Students Asso- 
ciation was held in Peking in September, 


1958. 


Overseas Chinese Students 


From the time the Communists estab- 
lished themselves on the Chinese main- 
land, great efforts have been made to win 
the support and goodwill of the thirteen 
million or so overseas Chinese. There are 
several reasons for the urgency with 
which the new regime viewed the over- 
seas Chinese problem. In the realm of 
politics, the winning of overseas Chinese 
not only would consolidate the Commu- 
nist position in the unfinished struggle 
against the Nationalists, but would also 
greatly facilitate the gradual extension of 
Communist influence into Southeast 
Asia, where the majority of overseas 
Chinese are found. Economically, the 
overseas Chinese have been a considerable 
source of supply for foreign exchange 
which, under the rigid economy and fis- 
cal control of the regime, can be more 
effectively channeled for the forced ac- 
cumulation of capital. For the achieve- 
ment of these objectives, higher educa- 
tion has been utilized as one of the major 
instruments. 

The Communist efforts have met with 
varying degrees of success in different 
parts of Southeast Asia, depending prin- 
cipally upon China’s relationship with 
the countries concerned. Thus, while 
those in the Philippines have, in the main, 
withstood the Communist propaganda 
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onslaught and temptations, a not insig- 
nificant number of students from Indo- 
nesia and Singapore have returned to the 
mainland for advanced education. 

On the government level, policies con- 
cerning the education of overseas Chinese 
youth have been formualted by the 
Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission, 
which is subordinate to the State Council, 
in collaboration with the Ministry of 
Education and the provincial authorities 
of Kwangtung and Fukien. The basic 
policy seems to have undergone a major 
shift in the year 1956. Prior to that year, 
the aim was to attract, by all means 
available to the regime, as large a number 
of overseas Chinese students as possible. 
Special provisions were made to enable 
these students to receive some form of 
higher education in China, including spe- 
cial entrance regulations, financial sub- 
sidies, and transportation and living ar- 
rangements. For those who could not fit 
into regular colleges and universities, 
either because of language difficulty or 
academic deficiency, the government es- 
tablished a number of preparatory in- 
stitutions in all such strategic locations as 
Canton, Amoy, Foochow, and Swatow. 
A London Times dispatch from Hong 
Kong in the middle of 1953 stated that 
about 7,000 students from Chinese com- 
munities in Southeast Asia were expected 
to return to China for higher education 
during that year and that during the 
month of June alone, more than 2,000 
had passed through Hong Kong from 
Indonesia and Singapore. In 1957, how- 
ever, the picture changed, partly because 
of the introduction of new educational 
policies in China itself, and partly be- 
cause of the problems resulting from the 
presence of an increasing number of 
overseas Chinese students. 

It seems that, up to 1956, the policy 
stressing quantity had given rise to a 
situation in which the ideological prob- 
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lem had reached serious proportions 
among the overseas Chinese students, 
many of whom found it difficult to ac- 
cept the rigid political contro] and the 
mode of life in general. The new policy, 
therefore, stressed selectivity. As a con- 
sequence, the entrance examinations for 
higher education institutions for the year 
1957 were made considerably more dif- 
ficult, and only five per cent of those 
students who returned to China from 
Hong Kong and Macao for the examina- 
tions were accepted, in sharp contrast to 
the earlier practice of accepting all who 
came. There seems to be the underlying 
belief that those who are academically 
superior will more readily accept the 
new form of higher education in China 
and will thus contribute more to the at- 
tainment of national goals. As a result of 
the policy shift, the number of overseas 
Chinese students seeking admission to in- 
stitutions of higher education on the 
mainland has declined. The figure for 
1957 is given at 2,800, against a total of 
over 250,000 for China as a whole. 


Financial Factors 


The state does not provide free higher 
education for all overseas students. Those 
who are financially capable are expected 
to support themselves, the average cost 
being in the neighborhood of 20 JMP or 
50 Hong Kong dollars. For those who 
are in need, the state provides several 
different types of subsidies, chief among 
which is the so-called board subsidy, 
amounting to fifteen JMP. Others include 
funds for books, loans for emergency, 
and nutrition subsidies. No tuition or any 
other fees are charged. It is reported that 
over half of the 100 or so overseas stu- 
dents enrolled in Dr. Sun Yat-sen Uni- 
versity in Canton receive subsidies of one 
type or another. 

As is well known, the majority of 
overseas Chinese are from the two prov- 





inces of Kwangtung and Fukien. In order 
to meet the higher education demand of 
the overseas Chinese, Foochow Univer- 
sity was established in the autumn of 
1959 for those originally from Fukien, 
and Chi Nan University, which had 
ceased to function, was reestablished in 
Canton in 1958 for those of Kwangtung 
origin. One source gives the total num- 
ber of returned Kwangtung overseas stu- 
dents at 28,000 over a period of nine 
years. Both Peking and Shanghai have 
also been major centers for the training 
of overseas students; in fact, one Peking 
preparatory school for overseas students 
seeking higher education has had 15,478 
such students since 1950, while over 1,700 
are going to schools of higher education 
and secondary vocational institutes in 
Shanghai in early 1960. 

Although education on all levels is 
provided for overseas Chinese students, 
the emphasis is clearly on higher educa- 
tion. There are several reasons for this 
emphasis. In the first place, the educa- 
tional needs of Chinese youth overseas 
have been most acute in the area of 
higher education. Despite the rising eco- 
nomic status, and along with it, rising 
expectations of Chinese communities in 
Southeast Asia, opportunities for acquir- 
ing a higher education and for social ad- 
vancement in the host countries remain 
limited. The offering of free or partially 
subsidized higher education by the Com- 
munist regime thus answers a real need 
and at the same time becomes a powerful 
attraction to the overseas Chinese as a 
group. Second, admission of overseas 
youth to higher education in China rep- 
resents a more economical form of in- 
vestment, since the regime can expect 
quick returns in the form of trained per- 
sonnel for the task of national develop- 
ment. Third, because of their various 
backgrounds, the overseas Chinese youth 
returning with a secondary education are 


in a better position to contribute to na- 
tional endeavors, and as college or uni- 
versity students, they can exert greater 
influence upon their families and relatives 
overseas. Lastly, by posing as their bene- 
factors, the regime has found in higher 
education a pretext for demanding fi- 
nancial contributions from the overseas 
communities. It has been reported that 
in 1958 alone, overseas Chinese of 
Kwangtung origin contributed sufficient 
funds for the establishment of 44 sec- 
ondary schools, and those from the 
county of P’u-ning donated 280,000 JMP 
towards educational development. By 
the end of 1958, Chinese overseas had 
altogether contributed 25,000,000 JMP 
to the regime for educational purposes. 

Being fully aware of the overseas Chi- 
nese communities’ desire for higher edu- 
cation, the Communists have sought to 
tighten the bond between the overseas 
Chinese and their homeland through 
higher education with distinct political 
overtones. More recently, however, some 
of the countries in Southeast Asia, among 
them Thailand, Malaya, and Indonesia, 
have adopted more stringent measures 
concerning the exit and re-entry of over- 
sees Chinese students as well as their ac- 
tivities after their return, with the result 
that Communist agitation among Chinese 
youth in that general area has become less 
strident and more subtle in approach. 
There can be no doubt, however, that 
the regime will continue to use higher 
education as a means for achieving its 
larger aims in winning the allegiance of 
the overseas Chinese communities and, 
through them, the extension of Chinese 
influence into those regions. 


Conclusions 


The foregoing is no more than a pre- 
liminary survey of some of the issues and 
problems involved in the current phase 
of Chinese higher education develop- 
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ment and its implications tor world at- 
fairs. On the basis of this survey, five 
tentative conclusions can be drawn as 
follows: 


1. The new education policy adopted 
by the Chinese Communist regime in 1958 
has not only radically changed the general 
outlook of traditional Chinese higher ed- 
ucation, but it also represents a revolu- 
tion of the first magnitude in terms 
of approach, pedagogy, purpose, and 
method. It is in this sense a serious chal- 
lenge to educators in the free world. 
Should this form of higher education 
meet with success, even within the limited 
framework of utilitarian objectives of 
the state, its impact upon underdeveloped 
countries in Asia and Africa would be 
hard to estimate. Needless to say, this 
form of higher education can only exist 
in a totalitarian state in which higher 
education is “planned” and coordinated 
with other phases of national develop- 
ment. 

2. Because of the rigidity of thought 
control and the intensely hostile attitude 
of the regime towards the Western world, 
the world outlook of Chinese students in 
institutions of higher education has been 
a grossly distorted one. Considering their 
future role of leadership, it is likely that 
China’s posture in world affairs will re- 
main truculent and aggressive for some 
time to come. 
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3. The complete and thorough eradi- 
cation of Western influence in higher 
education and the all-out efforts to “learn 
from Soviet advanced experience” have 
had the effect of binding China ever 
closer to the Soviet Union through cul- 
tural and educational cooperation. This 
bond, however, is still artificial and frail 
in the sense that it is subject to political 
considerations. The current ideological 
disputes between the two nations may 
have significant repercussions in the field 
of educational cooperation. 

4. Insofar as world affairs are con- 
cerned, Chinese activities conducted 
through the medium of higher education 
have been relatively limited in both scope 
and purpose. It is most likely, however, 
that such enterprises as student exchange, 
and international youth movement, and 
foreign aid in the form of educational 
assistance will increase as higher educa- 
tion progresses along the path of the 
“Great Leap Forward.” 

5. The training of oversease Chinese 
youth in Chinese colleges and universities 
continues to receive high priority. This 
is one area in which the Communists are 
openly challenging the free world for 
the minds of millions of young people. 
It is also an area in which the challenge 
can be constructively met if free people 
mobilize their determination, their good 
will, and their resourcefulness. 





One can read the history of civiliza- 
tion as an almost continuous westering, 
the great centers of culture moving from 
Asia across Europe to the New World. 
Now, almost concurrent with the estab- 
lishment of America as the globe’s major 
power, there is a new ferment in the 
East, in the Orient and the Eurasian 
land mass which is almost wholly domi- 
nated by the Soviet Union, that odd and 
hulking amalgam of Asian and Euro- 
pean traditions. 

There are few events so signicant for 
our planet as the social explosions in the 
East, and their enormous implications 
for American education are explored for 
us this month by three astute observers 
of the Asian scene. Mr. John Robbins, a 
recent holder of an Ogden Reid fellow- 
ship, is an accomplished foreign cor- 
respondent and author of the informa- 
tive Too Many Asians. Dr. Ralph W. 
Ruffner, director of the Office of Educa- 
tional Services in the International Co- 
operation Administration, has probably 
had more influence than any other single 
man on the numerous educational mis- 
sions the United States has sent to the 
newly burgeoning nations of the Orient. 
And Dr. C. T. Hu, a member of the fac- 
ulty at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is perhaps the foremost authority 
in the West on Chinese education and its 
signicant role in Communist Chinese 
culture. None of us who read the three 
articles these men have contributed to 
the Record are likely to be as comfortable 
as we were, but we shall all be more 
enlightened. 

Enlightenment, however, depends in 
large degree on thought, and we under- 
stand the cognitive processes of our kind 
much less than perfectly. To give us 
some new comprehension of how think- 
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ing develops, Professor Millie Almy, au- 
thor of Child Development and a mem- 
ber of the Teachers College, Columbia 
University, staff, raises (and partially an- 
swers) some central questions about the 
development of thinking in children. 

Also from the distaff side, Dr. Anne 
Anastasi, Fordham’s author of the stand- 
ard and valued Differential Psychology 
and Psychological Testing, does us a 
favor. She discusses some of the abuses 
by which we may vitiate the intrinsic 
utility of psychological tests in educa- 
tional contexts. Hers is a timely and 
helpful treatment. 

Also timely and helpful is the schol- 
arly and literate study of the status of 
academic freedom, that central concept 
of American educational life, by Pro- 
fessor David Fellman. Those who know 
his The Supreme Court and Education 
will recognize him with pleasure as the 
University of Wisconsin’s authority on 
constitutional history. 

On quite a different front, the much 
maligned advertising industry is inter- 
preted for us this month by the Yale- 
educated president and chief executive 
of Benton & Bowles, Mr. Robert E. Lusk. 
Finding parallels in his profession and 
ours, Mr. Lusk interestingly analyzes the 
role of advertising as educator to the 
American economy. 

Finally, Dr. Jeanne Chall, whose book 
on readability is properly well known, 
contributes a novel essay-review—a study 
of a new encyclopedia! Reminding us 
that even in an age of television and 
teaching machines, useful food for 
thought is ready to hand in print, she 
insists that encyclopedias are both fun 
and informative. We hope the February 
Record is, too. 
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Academic freedom 
in American public law 


Ir WOULD BE carrying coals to New- 
castle to argue the case for academic 
freedom in these pages. But if the aca- 
demic community of the United States 
wants to see the principles of academic 
freedom accepted by the general popu- 
lation, then it must recognize that it has 
a job of education on its hands. And if 
the status of the concept in American 
appellate courts is any sort of index, then 
this task of education is very great in- 
deed. For the fact is that very few judges 
in this country have ever exhibited any 
genuine understanding of or sympathy 
with the concept of academic freedom. 
The general view has always been that 
professors are hired hands who must do 
what their employers direct them to do, 
and that whatever rights professors may 
have with respect to their employment 
are defined solely by the law of contract, 
and not by the constitutional law dealing 
with human rights. 

This view was stated with devastating 
frankness by the embattled fundamental- 
ist, William Jennings Bryan (3), who de- 
clared in the course of his argument in 
the Scopes “monkey” trial, that “the 

Adapted from an address before the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in New York Ci 
in December, 1960. An extended version of this 
aa appears in the Wisconsin Law Review 


or January, 1961, through arrangements made 
possible by its editor’s courteous cooperation. 
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hand that writes the teacher’s paycheck 
is the hand that runs the schools .. . 
otherwise, a teacher might teach any- 
thing!” This represents, of course, a gro- 
tesque misconception of what a univer- 
sity is. Only when American judges have 
acquired a better understanding of the 
rationale for academic freedom can one 
hope to see our courts take a forthright 
position in concrete cases presenting for 
decision issues of educational freedom. 


Beginning of Wisdom 

The beginning of wisdom on this sub- 
ject is to understand, as Robert M. 
Hutchins (70) once declared in a notable 
address, that “‘a university is a community 
of scholars. It is not a kindergarten; it is 
not a club; it is not a reform school; it is 
not a political party; it is not an agency 
of propaganda.” And he added: “Free- 
dom of inquiry, freedom of discussion, 
and freedom of teaching—without these 
a university cannot exist. ... The uni- 
versity exists only to find and to com- 
municate the truth. If it cannot do that, 
it is no longer a university.” The princi- 
ples of academic freedom are rooted in 
the conception of the university as “a 
self-generated guild of students or of 
masters accepting as grounds for en- 
trance and dismissal only criteria relevant 
to the performance of scholarly duties.” 





Thus wrote the President of the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard University (27) 
in 1954. He went on to point out that the 
full members of the faculty were not the 
employees, agents or representatives of 
the governing board. “They are a fellow- 
ship of independent scholars answerable 
to us only for academic integrity.” As 
President Capen (6) once observed, 
presidents and boards can ruin universi- 
ties, but “the only people who can make 
a university are the professors.” 

Academic freedom is essential, then, 
for a democratic society, because such 
a society cannot function without an 
enlightened public opinion emanating 
from an educated and competent citi- 
zenry. Furthermore, any society must 
have leadership, and the universities have 
the job of preparing men and women to 
hold positions of leadership in govern- 
ment, in the professions, and in the econ- 
omy. But leaders must be able to deal 
with change, and therefore must not be 
slaves of routine. They must be able to 
take the initiative, handle new ideas and 
problems, evaluate evidence, think ra- 
tionally and act purposefully. Only a free 
educational system can train such lead- 
ership. Furthermore, only an academic 
freedom system can help the student to 
understand the nature of a fluid society 
such as ours, and prepare him to exercise 
critical faculties for a life which is bound 
to be full of controversy. The demo- 
cratic way of life is inescapably untidy 
and marked by controversy, and pupils 
cannot be prepared for such a life by 
avoiding controversy in the schools. Aca- 
demic freedom also makes teaching more 
vital and more interesting, and attracts 
better people to the teaching profession. 
For all these reasons we may agree with 
Bury’s (4) remark that liberty of thought 
and discussion “may be considered the 
most valuable achievement of modern 
civilization. . .” 


The principal device for preserving 
academic freedom is a tenure system. 
Tenure does not mean that a teacher 
cannot be discharged from his job at all, 
but it does mean that he cannot be dis- 
missed arbitrarily. The teacher’s claim 
to academic freedom has been strength- 
ened by the growth of a large teaching 
force trained in objective scholarship, the 
rise of influential teacher organizations, 
such as the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
University Professors, and in recent years 
by the slow growth of a body of judi- 
cially enforceable law. Above all, the 
development of a favorable climate of 
opinion, grounded in moral beliefs and 
long-established usages, has contributed 
to the vitality of the principle of aca- 
demic freedom. 


Pressures on Freedom 


Academic freedom has been subject 
over the years to all sorts of pressures. 
In the early days, professors were fired 
because of their beliefs regarding such is- 
sues as abolition, evolution, bimetalism, 
and assorted brands of “radicalism” (9). 
All sorts of subjects have caused trouble, 
including religion, science, history, poli- 
tics, questions of war and peace, and such 
social and economic issues as free trade, 
monetary policy, labor problems, gov- 
ernment regulation of business, public 
utilities, communism and other types of 
radicalism, sex and birth control, prohi- 
bition and race questions. Some implica- 
tions of majoritarian democracy have also 
militated against academic freedom. The 
teacher’s freedom has been challenged 
from time to time by religious groups, 
by political parties or factions, by patri- 
otic organizations, racial and national 
origins groups, and by what Veblen used 
to call the “captains of industry.” For 
some years now, the national preoccupa- 
tion with communism, and more recently 
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the great debate over school desegrega- 
tion, have generated pressures unfriendly 
to the cause of academic freedom. In the 
public schools and high schools, the pow- 
ers of the school boards have often made 
for arbitrariness (3), and at all levels of 
education much trouble has come from 
the possession by many adrninistrators of 
what President Capen (6) once called 
“the Jehovah complex.” In a broader 
sense, in the nature of things the scholar 
is bound to be a disturbing person, since 
he is professionally committed to raising 
questions about accepted ideas and insti- 
tutions which, as in the case of Socrates, 
evoke reactions ranging from uneasiness 
to alarm. Professors deal with new ideas, 
and as Walter Bagehot (2) once ob- 
served, “one of the greatest pains to hu- 
man nature is the pain of a new idea.” 
Furthermore, with the steady growth of 
state appropriations for education, re- 
sulting in an inexorable movement to- 
wards administrative centralization, the 
controls imposed upon state institutions 
of higher learning have increased in vari- 
ety and number (76). 

It should be added, in all candor, that 
many pressures have been generated by 
members of the teaching profession itself 
—the irresponsibles, the incompetents, 
the exhibitionists, the immoralists. Some 
professors tend to forget that their right 
to academic freedom, like all other rights, 
carries with it a correlative responsibility. 
Nevertheless, it is also worth noting that 
authority should move cautiously in seek- 
ing to dismiss a teacher because he is ec- 
centric or troublesome, or is alleged to 
be disloyal to the institution, since “most 
people who think deeply and coura- 
geously are troublesome to some- 
body. . .” (78). 

It is extremely difficult—perhaps im- 
possible—to measure the extent to which 
academic freedom has been impaired at 
any given time. In all probability, there 
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has been more impairment than is com- 
monly supposed, partly because only the 
unusual cases get public attention, partly 
because most professors seem to prefer, 
for a variety of reasons, to suffer in 
silence, and partly because there are 
subtle forms of administrative terrorism 
which escape general attention altogether 
or which cannot be evaluated. Professor 
Maclver’s important report (75) for the 
American Academic Freedom Project at 
Columbia University, published in 1955, 
took a pessimistic view of the situation. 
At about the same time, a significant 
questionnaire study of 2,451 social sci- 
entists in 165 colleges chosen at random 
led Lazarsfeld and Thielens (72) to con- 
clude that “American social scientists felt 
in the spring of 1955 that the intellectual 
and political freedom of the teaching 
community has been noticeably curtailed, 
or at least disturbingly threatened.” 


Liberty at Law 


It has often been asserted that while 
academic freedom is a natural right, it 
has no place in American positive law 
(77). While it is true that American 
judges have been slow to give recogni- 
tion to academic freedom as a legal right, 
and have rarely been willing even to use 
the term, it is not quite accurate to say 
that it is still unknown to the positive law 
of the country. While teachers are reluc- 
tant, for various reasons, to bring law- 
suits, the fact remains that an order dis- 
missing a teacher is subject to some 
measure of judicial review on various 
grounds, constitutional, statutory, or 
common law in character, and that there 
are judicially enforceable limits to at least 
some forms of arbitrary administrative 
action. This is not without significance. 
As Byse and Joughin (5) say in their 
recent book on tenure: 


The fact that the teacher has legally en- 
forceable rights may strengthen the hand 





of the conscientious administrator or 
trustee when inflamed public pressures 
unjustifiably seek the discharge of a 
teacher. Most important, the existence of 
a disinterested tribunal to resolve differ- 
ences, when all efforts to do so amicably 
have failed, removes the teacher from the 
demeaning position of dependence on a 
governing board’s benevolence and con- 
tributes to the creation of a milieu of 
independence and freedom in which a 
scholar can work most effectively. 


A great many judges and legal com- 
mentators, in discussing the employment 
and dismissal of teachers in publicly- 
owned institutions, seem to proceed on 
the theory that since no one has a right 
to public employment, it therefore fol- 
lows that public employees have no 
rights so far as their employment is con- 
cerned. In this connection they delight 
to quote from Justice Holmes’ famous 
opinion of 1892 in the McAuliffe case 
where, speaking for the highest court of 
Massachusetts, he declared that “the peti- 
tioner may have a constitutional right to 
talk politics, but he has no constitutional 
right to be a policeman.”* Actually this 
witty remark did not settle the matter 
even for Justice Holmes, for after mak- 
ing the point that an employee must take 
employment on the terms which are of- 
fered him, he went on to say, “On the 
same principle the city may impose any 
reasonable condition upon holding offices 
within its control.” It should be noted 
that there is a vast difference between 
saying that government may deal with 
its employees in its own sovereign pleas- 
ure and restricting it to the imposition 
of “reasonable conditions.” 

This point is now well recognized in 
the jurisprudence of the Supreme Court. 
In 1952, in the Oklahoma teachers’ oath 
case, Justice Clark declared in the opin- 
ion of the Court: “We need not pause to 


1 McAuliffe v. Mayor of New Bedford, 155 
Mass. 216, 29 N.E. 517 (1892). 


consider whether an abstract right to 
public employment exists. It is suffi- 
cient to say that constitutional protec- 
tion does not extend to the public serv- 
ant whose exclusion pursuant to a statute 
is patently arbitrary or discriminatory.”? 
And in the Slochower case, again speak- 
ing for the Court, Justice Clark asserted 
that “to state that a person does not have 
a constitutional right to government em- 
ployment is only to say that he must 
comply with reasonable, lawful, and non- 
discriminatory terms laid down by the 
proper authorities.”* As Justice Reed 
pointed out in the leading Hatch Act 
case, no one would deny that Congress 
may not constitutionally enact a regula- 
tion providing that no Republican, Jew, 
or Negro shall be appointed to federal 
office.* 


Teaching as a Right 


Furthermore, as long ago as 1923, the 
Supreme Court recognized in the well- 
known case of Meyer v. Nebraska® that 
the right to pursue a lawful calling in- 
cludes the right to teach, a right which 
the legislature may not restrict unreason- 


2 Wieman v. Updegraff, 344 U. S. 183, 192 
(1952). 

8 Slochower v. Board of Education of New 
York, 350 U. S. 551, 555 (1956). 

*United Public Workers v. Mitchell, 330 
U. S. 75, 100 (1947). See also the remarks of 
Justice Frankfurter in Garner v. Board of 
Public Works of Los Angeles, 341 U. S. 716, 
725 (1951) (concurring opinion): “But it does 
not at all follow that because the Constitution 
does not guarantee a right to public employ- 
ment, a city or a State may resort to any 
scheme for keeping people out of such em- 
ployment. Law cannot reach every discrimina- 
tion in practice. But doubtless unreasonable dis- 
criminations, if avowed in formal law, would 
not survive constitutional challenge. Surely, a 
government could not exclude from public 
employment members of a minority group 
merely because they are odious to the major- 
ity, nor restrict such employment, say, to na- 
tive-born citizens. To describe public employ- 
ment as a privilege does not meet the problem.” 

5 262 U.S. 390 (1923). 
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ably. Note may also be made of Justice 
Harlan’s dissenting opinion in the Berea 
College case,* decided in 1908, which 
argued that “the right to impart instruc- 
tion, harmless in itself or beneficial to 
those who receive it, is a substantial right 
of property,” as well as “beyond question, 
part of one’s liberty as guaranteed” by 
the due process clauses of the Constitu- 
tion. In fact, he asserted that “in the eye 
of the law the right to enjoy one’s reli- 
gious belief, unmolested by any human 
power, is no more sacred nor more fully 
or distinctly recognized than is the right 
to impart and receive instruction not 
harmful to the public.” In 1940, speak- 
ing for the federal Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit, Judge Parker held 
that qualified teachers who hold certifi- 
cates from the state have a professional 
status and “the civil right, as such, to 
pursue their profession without being 
subjected to discriminatory legislation on 
account of race or color.”* 

The public policy of the United States, 
as spelled out in state constitutions and 
statutes and in judicial opinions, assigns 
to education a high position in the con- 
stellation of American values. The claims 
of the teacher to academic freedom are 
by no means grounded in the selfish in- 
terests of a professional guild. Thus many 
state constitutions declare, as does the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, that “wis- 
dom and knowledge, as well as virtue, 
diffused generally among the body of the 
people,” are “necessary for the preser- 
vation of their rights and liberties,” and 
that these depend upon “spreading the 
opportunities and advantages of educa- 
tion in the various parts of the country, 
and among the different orders of peo- 
ple. . . .” The legislature is therefore 


Berea College v. Com. of Kentucky, 211 
VU. Ss. 45, 67 (1908). A 

7 Alston vy. School Board of City of Nor- 
folk, 112 F. 2d 992, 996 (4th Cir. 1940). 
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directed “to cherish the interests of lit- 
erature and the sciences, and all the semi- 
naries of them. . . .”* Many statutes also 
proclaim the great values which the leg- 
islatures find in education, declaring that 
the promotion of liberal education has as 
its great objective the promotion of 
“moral and intellectual development.”® 

During the past few years, Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court have 
spoken out more and more clearly in de- 
fense of academic freedom. Thus in the 
Sweezy case’ Chief Justice Warren 
wrote: 


The essentiality of freedom in the com- 
munity of American universities is almost 
self-evident. No one should underestimate 
the vital role in a democracy that is 
played by those who guide and train our 
youth. To impose any strait jacket upon 
the intellectual leaders in our colleges and 
universities would imperil the future of 
our nation. No field of education is so 
thoroughly comprehended by man that 
new discoveries cannot yet be made. Par- 
ticularly is that true in the social sciences, 
where few, if any, principles are accepted 
as absolutes. Scholarship cannot flourish 
in an atmosphere of suspicion and dis- 
trust. Teachers and students must always 
remain free to inquire, to study and to 
evaluate, to gain new maturity and under- 
standing; otherwise our civilization will 
stagnate and die. 


8 Mass. Const., Chap. 5, 91. Such statements 
are very common. Thus the Michigan Con- 
stitution declares that “schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged,” be- 
cause “religion, morality and knowledge” are 
“necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind.” Mich. Const., Art. 11, 1. The 
Minnesota Constitution affirms that the duty 
of the legislature to establish “a general and 
uniform system of public schools” rests upon 
the proposition that “the stability of a republi- 
can form of government” depends “mainly 
upon the intelligence of the people.” Minn. 
Const., Art. 8, 1. 

*See, e.g., R. I. Gen. Laws, 16-32-3 (1956); 
Mich. Stat. Ann., tit. 15, 15.902 (1959); Miss. 
Code Ann., tit. 24, 6711 (1942). 

10 Sweezy v. New Hampshire, 354 U. S. 234, 
250 (1957). 





To Cultivate Inquiry 


In a concurring opinion in this case, 
Justice Frankfurter made it clear that it 
was necessary, “if understanding be an 
essential need of society,” that those who 
work in the social sciences must be left 
“as unfettered as possible,” and that a 
free society depends upon free universi- 
ties. “This means,” he wrote, “the exclu- 
sion of governmental intervention in the 
intellectual life of a university.” And in 
his concurring opinion in the Wieman 
case,'? Justice Frankfurter argued that 
since our democracy ultimately rests 
upon public opinion, this public opinion 
must be “disciplined and responsible,” 
and it cannot be such unless “habits of 
open-mindedness and of critical inquiry 
are acquired in the formative years of 
our citizens.” Thus, he pointed out, it is 
not hyperbole to regard teachers as the 
priests of our democracy, since it is their 
special task, 


to foster those habits of open-mindedness 
and critical inquiry which alone make for 
responsible citizens, who, in turn, make 

ssible an enlightened and effective pub- 
ic opinion. . . . They cannot carry out 
their noble task if the conditions for the 
practice of a responsible and critical mind 
are denied to them. They must have 
the freedom of responsible inquiry, by 
thought and action, into the meaning of 
social and economic ideas, into the check- 
ered history of social and economic 
dogma. They must be free to sift eva- 
nescent doctrine, qualified by time and 
circumstance, from that restless, enduring 
process of extending the bounds of under- 
standing and wisdom, to assure which the 
freedoms of thought, of speech, of in- 
quiry, of worship are guaranteed by the 
Constitution. .. . 


Finally, in his dissenting opinion in the 
case which sustained New York’s Fein- 
berg law, Justice Douglas spoke elo- 


11 Wieman v. Updegraff, 344 U. S. 183, 196- 
7 (1952). 


quently regarding the need for real aca- 
demic freedom.'* He warned of the great 
danger of “supineness and dogmatism” 
taking the place of inquiry, of instruction 
becoming sterile, and of the discourage- 
ment of the pursuit of knowledge. He 
declared that “we need be bold and ad- 
venturesome in our thinking to survive. 
A school system producing students 
trained as robots threatens to rob a gen- 
eration of the versatility that has been 
perhaps our greatest distinction.” 


Late on the Scene 


While these statements are eloquent 
and incisive defenses of academic free- 
dom, it ought to be noted that they were 
all made in the past ten years. A search of 
the 363 volumes of the United States 
Supreme Court Reports will not yield 
much more, if anything, on this subject. 
Moreover, while there has been no dearth 
of litigation in state appellate courts on 
subjects involving teachers and educa- 
tion, a reading of hundreds of cases has 
yielded very few opinions indeed which 
pay any attention to the subject of aca- 
demic freedom or, much less, show any 
genuine appreciation of either its mean- 
ing or importance. 

The honor roll is a lamentably short 
one. In 1878, the Board of Regents of 
Kansas State Agricultural College dis- 
charged a professor, of geology without 
giving him the three months’ notice 
which the Board’s own rules required. 
In affirming the trial court’s judgment 
that the professor was entitled to three 
months’ salary, the Supreme Court of 
Kansas** held that some security in the 
job was in the interest of the school itself, 
and added: 


No man of spirit, of self-respect, and of 


12 Adler v. Board of Education of New York, 
342 U.S. 485, 510-511 (1952). 

18 Board of Regents of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College v. Mudge, 21 Kan. 223 (1878). 
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capability would want to hold an office or 
position at the whim or caprice of a body 
of men with whom he might have but 
little if any personal acquaintance. . . . 
The shorter and more precarious the 
tenure of the office, the less attractive, 
important, and valuable it would be; and 
generally, men of only inferior talent 
could be found to accept it or to perform 
its functions with such a precarious 
tenure... . 


In 1901, the Supreme Court of West 
Virginia ruled that where the statute pro- 
vides merely that a professor may be re- 
moved “for good cause,” the Board of 
Regents of the state university was free 
to discharge a man with thirteen years of 
service without notice or hearing be- 
cause such procedures might lead to “al- 
most interminable litigation, to the great 
harm of the university” and keep on the 
job in the meantime incompetent profes- 
sors.'* But one judge, in dissenting, ex- 
hibited considerable understanding of 
the underlying purposes of appointment 
to indefinite tenure and removal only 
for good cause, noting that this was 
the way to get and keep competent in- 
structors. “The institution that is con- 
tinually changing its professors,” he 
wrote, “without cause other than politi- 
cal or personal is bound to prove a fail- 
ure; while the institution that retains and 
honors its competent professors will in 
turn be loved, honored, and grow pros- 
perous by and through them.” 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota 
ruled, in 1938, that a substitute school 
teacher who had rendered the required 
three years of probationary service, 
though without annual contract, had 
tenure rights.!® The Court took the occa- 
sion to explain the rationale of the tenure 
system, noting that “it was thought that 

14 Hartigan v. Board of Regents of West 
Virginia University, 49 W. Va. 14, 38 S.E. 698 
(1901). 


15 McSherry v. St. Paul, 202 Minn. 102, 277 
N.W. 541 (1938). 
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for the good of the schools and the gen- 
eral public the profession should be made 
independent of personal or political in- 
fluence, and made free from the malig- 
nant power of spoils and patronage.” 
The Court added, “. . . the movement 
itself has for its basis public interest, in 
that most advantages go to the youth of 
the land and to the schools themselves, 
rather than the interest of the teachers 
as such.” 

More recently, in 1957, the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, though upholding 
the removal of a “Fifth Amendment 
Communist” for “just cause,” affirmed its 
attachment to the principle of academic 
freedom.'® It declared that “the great- 
ness of the United States has in no small 
measure been due to the basic freedoms 
of inquiry and expression which educa- 
tional institutions at all levels have nur- 
tured and defended so faithfully. The 
traditions of academic freedom and ten- 
ure have been twin bulwarks in the main- 
tenance of strong and independent fac- 
ulty staffs and it is vital in these times 
that they not be permitted to wither 
or decay because of inertia or fear.” 

Finally, a 1959 Wisconsin case is worth 
noting.’7 Dividing 4-3, the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin ruled that a pro- 
fessor in a state college had been dis- 
charged unlawfully because of proce- 
dural irregularities which added up to 
the denial of a fair hearing. The Court 
declared that the admission of evidence 
that the discharged professor had criti- 
cized the college and its administration at 
a meeting of the faculty association and 
in private conversation with other fac- 
ulty members evinced a lack of proper 
understanding of the principles of aca- 
demic freedom. “Surely,” said the Court, 


16Laba v. Board of Education of Newark, 
23 N. J. 364, 129 A. 2d 273 (1957). 

17 State ex rel. Ball v. McPhee, 6 Wis. 2d 
190, 94 N.W. 2d 711 (1959). 





“a teacher in a state college is entitled to 
some academic freedom in criticizing 
school programs with which he is in dis- 
agreement.” 


Legislative Power 


The academic freedom and tenure of 
teachers must be viewed in the context 
of the very broad powers of regulation 
which state legislatures are conceded to 
have in the field of education, particu- 
larly public education. As a matter of 
law, public schools are state institutions, 
and the power to maintain them is an 
attribute of government in the same sense 
that the power to tax, to administer jus- 
tice, or protect public health and safety 
are proper functions of government. The 
legislature’s power of regulation extends 
even to those state universities which 
seemingly enjoy a constitutional posi- 
tion of independence, for while such in- 
stitutions have a great deal of independ- 
ence with regard to such matters as the 
clearance of expenditures,’* the erection 
of buildings,’® the establishment of 
courses of instruction,?° and the admis- 
sion of students,”! nevertheless it is clear 
from the reported decisions that the con- 
stitutional clauses do not free these insti- 
tutions from all legislative control.?? 

Apart from these rather special situa- 
tions, it is clear that state colleges and 
universities are subject to all sorts of 
legislative control. Not so long ago, for 


18 State v. State Board of Education, 33 Ida. 
415, 196 P. 201 (1921); State Board of Agricul- 
ture v. State Administrative Board, 226 Mich. 
417, 197 N.W. 160 (1924). 

19Fanning v. Regents, 183 Minn. 222, 236 
N.W. 217 (1931). 

20Sterling v. Regents of University, 110 
Mich. 369, 68 N.W. 253 (1896). 

21 Williams v. Wheeler, 23 Cal. App. 619, 
138 P. 937 (1913). 

22 University of Utah v. Board of Examiners, 
4 Utah 2d 408, 295 P.2zd 348 (1956). See Note, 
“Legislative Control of a Constitutional Cor- 
poration,” Michigan Law Review, February, 
1957, Vol. 55, 728-730. 


example, the Montana Supreme Court 
held that the legislature could require the 
chairman of the chemistry department at 
the state university to serve as state chem- 
ist, the Court noting that the modern 
university embraces a wider scope than 
mere teaching, and that it was not inapt 
“to characterize the State University as 
a developmental arm or agency of the 
state. ...”®3 Legislative bodies and school 
boards regulate all sorts of things from 
the teacher’s place of residence and her 
garb to the textbooks and curriculum. 
A classic example was embodied in a 
1927 decision of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee in the Scopes case,?* in which 
the statute which made it unlawful for 
any teacher in a public school to teach 
the theory of evolution was sustained 
against various constitutional objections. 
The Court held that the statute was the 
act of the state as proprietor and em- 
ployer, and that no one has a right to 
work for the state except on such terms 
as it prescribes. The famous trial of the 
high school biology teacher, John T. 
Scopes, at Dayton, Tennessee, in which 
Clarence Darrow and William Jennings 
Bryan fought mightily for the soul of 
modern man, had all the aspects of a Ro- 
man holiday ‘and a comedy of errors (74, 
19, 20). The great w eight of published 
professional opinion was highly critical 
of the Court’s decision, the argument 
(23) being that the statute was hopelessly 
indefinite and capricious, that its purpose 
was clearly contrary to conceptions of 
public policy expressed in the state con- 
stitution, that it directed the teaching of 


23State ex rel. Public Service Commission 
of Montana v. Brannon, 86 Mont. 200, 283 P. 
202, 208 (1929). For similar decisions see: State 
ex. rel. Bushee v. Whitmore, 85 Neb. 566, 123 
N.W. 1051 (1909); Fisher v. Board of Regents 
of University of Nebraska, 108 Neb. 666, 189 
N.W. 161 (1922). 

24Scopes v. State, 154 Tenn. 105, 289 S.W. 
363 (1927). 
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a falsehood, and exercised “an ingenious 
tyranny” over the teacher’s mind. 
While the celebrated case of Pierce v. 
Society of Sisters, decided in 1925 by 
the Supreme Court, established the basic 
proposition that a state may not con- 
stitutionally forbid private schools to 
operate, the state may forbid private 
schools to operate without a license and 
may require them to observe certain 
minimum standards.” There are limits, 
however, and legislation may not go so 
far as “affirmative direction concerning 
the intimate and essential details” of pri- 
vate schools** or the prohibition of in- 
struction in a foreign language, since this 
interferes unreasonably with the interests 
of teachers, pupils, and parents.?* Fur- 
thermore, the courts concede to school 
authorities broad powers of control over 
the students. In holding valid a school 
board regulation providing for the sus- 
pension of pupils who are absent or tardy 
a certain number of times, the Iowa Su- 
preme Court said many years ago: “Any 
rule of the school, not subversive of the 
rights of the children or parents or in 
conflict with humanity and the precepts 
of divine law, which tends to advance the 
object of the law in establishing public 
schools, must be considered reasonable 
and proper.” 2° Thus, to cite a currently 
interesting illustration, the right of the 
state to forbid student membership in 
fraternities or other secret societies is 
now well established.®° School authorities 


25 268 US. 510 (1925). 

26 People v. A~ :rican Socialist Society, 195 
N.Y.S. 801, 202 App. Div. 640 (1922). 

27 Farrington v. Tokushige, 273 U. S. 284 
(1927). 

28 Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U. S. 390 (1923). 

29 Burdick v. Babcock, 31 Iowa 562, 565 
(1871). 

80 Antell v. Stokes, 287 Mass. 103, 191 NE. 
407, 134 A.L.R. 1274 (1934); Burkitt v. School 
District No. 1, 195 Ore. 471, 246 P.zd 566 
(1952); Isgrig v. Srygley, 210 Ark. 580, 197 
S.W.2d 39 (1946). 
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also possess wide powers of discipline 
over students, although courts will take 
jurisdiction to review the legality of ex- 
pulsions, even in the case of private insti- 
tutions which reserve in their catalogues 
or bulletins the right to dismiss students 
they find to be undesirable, because arbi- 
trary dismissal is unlawful.*! Appellate 
courts have upheld expulsions for all 
sorts of reasons, such as persistent adverse 
criticism of the authorities in the school 
paper, violation of rules regarding 
smoking and liquor,** and cheating on 
examinations.** Even off-campus behav- 
ior regarded as damaging to institutional 
reputation has been held to justify an 
expulsion from college.*® 

Among the controls which school au- 
thorities exercise, one of the most per- 
vasive is the power to exercise discretion 
in recruitment. Before a professor is in 
any position to claim academic freedom 
and the tenure which protects him in the 
exercise of that freedom, he must first 
become a professor. Once on the job he 
has substantial rights, but those who do 
the hiring have an almost unlimited dis- 
cretion with which courts will not inter- 
fere.°* Thus, Justice Minton wrote in the 
Adler case,** “That the school authorities 

81 Anthony v. Syracuse University, 224 App. 
Div. 487, 231 N.Y.S. 435 (1928); John B. Stet- 
son University v. Hunt, 88 Fla. 510, 102 So. 
637 (1924). 

82 Steier v. N. Y. State Educ. Comm’r., 271 
F. 2d 13 (2nd Cir. 1959), cert. denied, 361 U. S. 
966 (1960), noted in Harvard Law Review, 
May, 1960, Vol. 73, 1388. 

88 Tanton v. McKenney, 226 Mich. 245, 197 
N.W. 510 (1924); State v. Clapp, 81 Mont. 200, 
263 P. 433 (1928), cert. denied, 277 US. 591 
(1928). i? 

84 People v. Trustees of University of Illi- 
nois, 10 Ill. App. 2d 207, 134 N.E. 2d 635 
(1956). 

85 Samson v. Trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity, 101 Misc. 146, 167 N.Y.S. 202 (Sup. Ct. 
1917). 

86 Seattle High School v. Sharples, 159 Wash. 


424, 293 P. 994 (1930). 
87 Adler v. Board of Education of New York, 


342 US. 485, 493 (1952). 





have the right and the duty to screen the 
officials, teachers, and employees as to 
their fitness to maintain the integrity of 
the schools as a part of ordered society, 
cannot be doubted.” 


Safeguards in Practice 


Many of the most elemental safeguards 
of academic freedom are not to be found 
at all in statutes and formal institutional 
regulations. Professors in many institu- 
tions enjoy a full measure of freedom and 
security on the basis of custom alone. 
Furthermore, desirable practices have 
been spelled out in the codifications of 
teachers’ organizations, of which the 
1940 Statement of Principles of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is a good illustration, and are de- 
fended by the exertion of group pres- 
sures. Whether based upon written rule 
or custom, however, most educational 
institutions at the college and university 
level have some form of tenure system 
for the protection of the teacher’s free- 
dom.** The essence of the tenure concept 
is that after a probationary period, the 
instructor is given a permanent position 
from which he cannot be removed except 
for good cause and in the procedures re- 
lating to termination of appointments. 

The place of tenure in American 
higher education can best be understood 
against the backdrop of long experience 
with the concept in the country’s public 
schools, an experience which goes back 
to the adoption of a tenure law for teach- 
ers by Massachusetts in 1886. So far as 
dismissals are concerned, these tenure 
statutes are based on the concept of 
“good” or “adequate” or “sufficient” 
cause. Various specific grounds for dis- 
missal are spelled out, including immor- 
ality. insubordination, physical or mental 
incapacity, persistent refusal to obey rea- 


58 See Byse and Joughin (5, 9-10). 


sonable rules and regulations, incompe- 
tence, commission of crimes, financial 
exigencies, and lack of students.*® 
Actually, in the public school field, the 
concept of removal only for good cause 
is deeply rooted in the general common 
law concepts of the country. To be sure, 
there were a few early state cases which 
held that teachers served at the pleasure 
of the board and could be discharged at 
will, and that in the absence of statu- 
tory provisions regarding dismissal, the 
employing agency has an implied power 
to dismiss.44 Nevertheless, the over- 
whelming weight of modern authority is 
to the effect that the power to remove 
can be exercised only for good and suffi- 
cient cause and cannot be exercised arbi- 
trarily, even though contracts of em- 
ployment or statutes are silent on the 
subject or speak in sweeping terms of an 
undefined power of removal. It was 
noted long ago by the Georgia Court 
that “it would doubtless be difficult to 
secure competent and experienced teach- 
ers for the schools . . . if they knew they 
were liable to be discharged at any time, 
without cause, at the whim or pleasure of 
the school board. . . .”** Where a statute 


3 See, e.g., the New York Education Law, 
Consol. Laws of New York Ann. (McKin- 
ney’s 1953), 3013, 3021; California Education 
Code (Deering’s 1952), 13521. See also: Byse 
and Joughlin, op. cit., 44-51; Note, “Dismissal 
or Removal of Public School Teachers under 
Teachers’ Tenure Laws,” Notre Dame Lawyer, 
September, 1945, Vol. 21, 25-39. 

40 See, e.g., School District No. 5 v. Colvin, 
10 Kan. 283 (1872); Jones v. Nebraska City, 
1 Neb. 176 (1871). 

41 City of Crawfordsville v. Hays, 42 Ind. 
200 (1873); Bays v. State, 6 Neb. 167, 173 
(1877): “The authority to terminate the em- 
ployment of a teacher must rest some- 
where... .” 

42 See, e.g., Hartmann v. Board of Education, 
356 Ill. 577, 191 N.E. 279 (1934); Taylor v. 
School District No. 1 of Yuma County, 15 
Ariz. 262, 138 P. 13 (1914); Thompson v. 
Gibbs, 97 Tenn. 489, 37 S.W. 277 (1896). 

#3 Board of Education of Doerun v. Bacon, 
22 Ga. App. 72, 95 S.E. 753 (1918). 
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merely says that teachers may be re- 
moved “for cause,” then “the cause must 
be a real cause affecting the interests of 
the school.”** Furthermore, it is well 
established that where the legislature lists 
the various causes for dismissal, it is pre- 
sumed that such grounds are exclusive 
and prohibit discharge for any other 
reasons.*® 


Tenure Principle 


When the tenure principle was intro- 
duced into modern legislation dealing 
with the public schools, state courts 
were quick to sustain its validity against 
a number of constitutional objections. 
Responding to the principal charge, the 
courts have consistently ruled that a 
teacher tenure act is based on the public 
policy of protecting the educational in- 
terests of the state and not on a policy of 
granting special privileges to teachers as 
a class or as individuals.*® Its purpose is 
to secure for the people of the state “a 
competent and efficient school system te 
preventing dismissal of capable teachers 
without just cause. . . .”47 In addition, 
since tenure rights are valuable rights, 
courts have been alert to protect a teach- 
er’s right to be classified as a permanent 
employee when the statutory require- 
ments have been met** and to protect 
tenure rights against invasion by such de- 
vices as reassignment.*® It is also worth 
noting that the United States Supreme 
Court has brought teacher tenure acts 


44 Clark v. School District, 47 N. 
N.W. 307 (1921). 

45 Public School District No. 11 v. Holson, 
31 Ariz. 291, 252 P. 509 (1927). 

46 McSherry v. St. Paul, 202 Minn. 102, 277 
N.W. 541 (1938). 

47 Malone v. Hayden, 329 Pa. 390, 197 A. 
344 (1938). 

48 Hogsett v. Beverly Hills School District, 
11 Cal. App. 2d 328, 53 P.2d 1009 (1936). 

49 Jefferson School Township v. Graves, 84 
Ind. App. 84, 150 N.E. 61 (1926). 
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within the obligation-of-contracts clause 
of the Constitution.” 

Though some early cases went the 
other way, the great weight of modern 
judicial authority holds that the public 
school teacher, whether under a tenure 
system or not, is entitled to those pro- 
cedural amenities which add up to what 
is generally called academic due process. 
Generally speaking, this means a fair 
hearing on specific charges®* with the 
burden of proof resting on the board. 
While the board hearing as an administra- 
tive procedure may be informal in char- 
acter, so that the strict rules of evidence 
which courts must observe need not be 
followed and the specificity of charges 
necessary in a judicial investigation is not 
required, nevertheless the administrative 
findings must be supported by substan- 
tial evidence®’ and those who sit in judg- 
ment must be impartial.5* Furthermore, 
in dismissal cases, at some point under 
defined circumstances, the teacher is en- 
titled to some form of judicial review. 
Of course, the general rule of law that 
administrative remedies must first be ex- 
hausted before seeking judicial relief ap- 
plies in the school cases.** But the deci- 
sion of the school board can be reviewed 
by the courts to determine whether the 
board has clearly abused its discretion by 
acting arbitrarily, corruptly, fraudu- 
lently, capriciously, or unlawfully. 


50 Indiana ex rel. Anderson v. Brand, 303 U.S. 
95 (1938). 

51Kuehn v. School District No. 70, 221 
Minn. 443, 22 N.W. 2d 220 (1946). 

52 Seher v. Woodlawn School District No. 26, 
79 N.D. 818, 59 N.W.2d 805 (1953). 

53 State ex rel. Steele v. Board of Education 
of Fairfield, 252 Ala. 254, 40 So. 2d 689 (1949). 

54Strate ex rel. Barnard v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Seattle, 19 Wash. 8, 52 P. 317, 40 L.R.A. 
317, 67 Am. St. Rep. 706 (1898). 

55 Schrader v. Cumnanen Tp. School District, 
221 Iowa 799, 266 N.W. 473 (1936). 

56 Gragg v. Hill, 58 S.W. 2d 150 (Tex. Civ. 
App. 1933); Meade County Board of Educa- 
tion v. Powell, 254 Ky. 352, 71 S.W. 2d 638 





Even where the statute says specifically 
that the finding of an educational com- 
missioner shall be final and conclusive, 
this will not prevent a judicial review of 
an arbitrary or unlawful act.°? American 
state appellate courts have over the years 
passed judgment in innumerable cases on 
the adequacy of the reasons assigned by 
school authorities for the dismissal of 
public school teachers. Thus teachers 
may be dismissed for misconduct, but 
courts have differed with administrative 
authorities as to what constitutes mis- 
conduct.** Similarly, teachers may be dis- 
missed for incompetence, but the bur- 
den of proving incompetence is on the 
school authorities, and dismissals on this 
ground have been set aside by reviewing 
courts where they found the proof insuf- 
ficient.*® For example, it has been held 
that incompetence is not established by 
the mere fact that the teacher committed 
in the course of a long and faithful service 
a single breach of strict ethics by feign- 
ing illness to go hunting® or by the mere 
fact that some pupils and parents express 
dissatisfaction.™ 


The Loyalty Issue 


School boards necessarily exercise 
rather broad controls over teaching per- 
sonnel (8). None, however, has given rise 


(1934); Morris v. School District No. 40, Lyon 
County, 139 Kan. 268, 30 P. 2d 1094 (1934). 

57 Frabricius v. Graves, 254 App. Div. 19, 3 
N.YS.2d 973 (3d Dept. 1938). 

58 Board of School Directors v. Gillies, 343 
Pa. 382, 23 A.2zd 447 (1942), noted in Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Law Review, January, 
1942, Vol. 8, 144-5 (signing of nomination 
papers of Communist candidate for public of- 
fice); Ottinger v. School District, 157 Ark. 82, 
247 S.W. 789 (1923) (chewing tobacco and 
spitting through the screen windows). 

59See, eg. School City of Evansville v. 
Culver, 94 Ind. App. 692, 182 N.E. 270 (1932). 

60 Midway School District of Kern County 
v. Griffeath, 166 P.2d 331 (Calif. 1946). 

61 Paul v. School District No. 2, 28 Vt. 575 
(1856). 


to more vexing problems than those hav- 
ing to do with political activity and be- 
lief. Legislatures, governors, and courts 
have long engaged in a spirited dialogue 
on the subject. When, for example, the 
legislature of New York enacted the 
Lusk Bills in 1918, which required teach- 
ers to prove to the satisfaction of the 
commissioner of education that they 
were “loyal and obedient” to the gov- 
ernment and had never advocated sub- 
versive activities, Governor Al Smith 
vetoed the bills (7, 77) in a resounding 
message which declared that the basic 
principle of the bill was “vicious,” be- 
cause it struck at “the fundamental right 
of the people to enjoy full liberty in the 
domain of idea and speech.” He declared 
that the defense of the government and 
its institutions did not require “a system 
of intellectual tyranny.” 

Under one theory or another, many 
state courts have upheld statutes which 
require teachers to take loyalty oaths or 
execute some sort of loyalty affidavit.® 
While there have been a few cases where 
courts have defended the right of teach- 
ers to engage in local political activity or 
hold views on political subjects,®* Ameri- 
can courts at all levels have consistently 
held that it is lawful for a school board 
to discharge a teacher who teaches dis- 
loyalty to the government or otherwise 
teaches or engages in subversive activ- 
itv.** In ruling on New York’s Feinberg 
Law in 1952 in the Adler case,® the Su- 
preme Court held valid a state statute 
which made membership in a subversive 
organization (as identified by the Board 


62 See, e.g., Pickus v. Board of Education of 
Chicago, 9 Ill. 2d 599, 138 N.E.2d 532 (1956). 

68 See, e.g., Sweeney v. School Committee of 
City of Revere, 249 Mass. 525, 144 N.E. 377 
(1924). 

84 See, e.g., Appeal of Albert, 372 Pa. 13, 92 
A.2d 663 (1952). 

85 Adler v. Board of Education of City of 
New York, 342 U.S. 485 (1952). 
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of Regents) prima facie evidence of dis- 
qualification to teach, with discharge to 
follow after a full administrative hearing 
and judicial review. The schoolroom, 
Justice Minton explained, is a sensitive 
area, and the state has a vital interest in 
preserving its integrity. It is not wrong, 
he asserted, to judge a man at least in 
part by the company he keeps. Finally, 
state appellate courts have repeatedly up- 
held the constitutionality of statutes or 
regulations which authorize the dismissal 
of teachers who refuse, on self-incrimi- 
nation or other grounds, to testify before 
legislative committees or other bodies re- 
garding present or past membership in 
the Communist Party, generally on the 
theory that such refusal constitutes “un- 
professional conduct” or “conduct un- 
becoming to a teacher.” ® This proposi- 
tion was sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court in 1958 in the Beilan case," 
where it was held that there was no de- 
nial of any federal constitutional right in 
the discharge of a Philadelphia school 
teacher who had been discharged solely 
on the ground that refusal to answer a 
question regarding past membership in 
the Communist Party demonstrated “in- 
competency.” By engaging to teach in 
the public schools, Justice Burton said, a 
teacher undertakes “obligations of frank- 
ness, candor, and cooperation” in re- 
sponding to inquiries made of him by his 
employing board examining into his fit- 
ness to serve as a public school teacher. 
Education is a sensitive area, in the in- 
tegrity of which the state has a vital 
stake, and the question put to Beilan, 


66 See, e.g., Laba v. Board of Education of 
Newark, 23 N. J. 364, 129 A.2d 273 (1957); 
Faxon v. School Committee of Boston, 331 
Mass. 531, 120 N.E.2d 772 (1954); Kaplan v. 
School District of Philadelphia, 388 Pa. 213, 
130 A.2d 672 (1957); Board of Education of 
Los Angeles v. Cooper, 136 Cal. App.zd 513, 
289 P.2d 80 (1955). 

67 Beilan v. Board of Education of Phila- 
delphia, 357 U.S. 399 (1958). 
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Justice Burton declared, was wholly rele- 
vant to the issue of the fitness and suit- 
ability of a teacher. Such fitness depends 
upon a broad range of factors, not merely 
upon a teacher’s classroom conduct. 


Gaps in the Law 


So far as academic freedom and tenure 
in colleges and universities is concerned, 
American decisional law may be de- 
scribed as formless and almost rudimen- 
tary. While there has been some discus- 
sion of the concept of tenure in higher 
education, very little understanding of its 
meaning and significance will be found 
in the reported cases, and if professors en- 
joy some security of tenure, they have 
it largely for non-legal reasons. As for 
academic freedom, one must look very 
hard indeed to find a judicial opinion in 
which the phrase is even used, and gen- 
uine appreciation of its great values in 
the life of the nation is almost nonexis- 
tent in the published views of appellate 
judges. 

Many courts have ruled, over a long 
period of time, that professors have no 
security of tenure at all, where the un- 
derlying statute provides that professors 
may be appointed and removed at the 
pleasure of the governing board,®* where 
the board’s by-laws state that all profes- 
sors serve at its pleasure,®® or where the 
statute declares that professors are hired 
for a term of years “subject to law.””° 
Some courts have ruled that where the 
statute or by-law states that the board 
shall have the power to dismiss any pro- 
fessor “when, in their judgment, the in- 
terests of the University require it,” then 
this or a similar provision becomes part 


8 Trustees of Auburn Academy v. Strong, 
1 Hopkins Ch. 278 (N. Y. 1824). 

69 University of Mississippi v. Deister, 115 
Miss. 469, 76 So. 526 (1917). 

70 Head v. Curators of University of Mis- 
souri, 47 Mo. 220 (1871), affirmed, 19 Wall. 
(U.S.) 526 (1873). 





of every contract of employment, and 
the board has plenary power to dismiss 
at will.”! Similarly, statutes authorizing 
boards to discharge professors “at pleas- 
ure” have been construed to mean that 
the boards cannot legally limit this power 
through rule or contract by creating ten- 
ure positions which courts would be ob- 
liged to protect.” 

Two recent state decisions have under- 
scored the basic weakness of the concept 
of tenure in American tax-supported uni- 
versities, at least from the point of view 
of the unavailability of redress in the 
courts for violations of tenure. In 1957 
the Supreme Court of North Dakota 
denied relief to four professors who 
sought to secure review of dismissals 
from North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege." Under the College constitution, 
profesors get tenure after two years of 
satisfactory service, but they may be re- 
moved “for sufficient cause, such as im- 
moral conduct or incompetercy.” The 
state constitution, however, vests in the 
board “control and administration” of 
the College, and gives it “full authority” 
to do “everything necessary and proper 
for the efficient and economic adminis- 
tration” of the state’s educational insti- 
tutions. Though the four teachers had 
been discharged after a hearing before an 
advisory committee, they asserted in 
court that there had been no evidence to 
justify the action taken. The state Su- 


71 See, e.g., Hyslop v. Board of Regents of 
University of Idaho, 23 Ida. 341, 129 P. 1073 
(1913); Cobb v. Howard University, 106 F.2d 
860 (App. D. C. 1939), cert. denied, 308 U. S. 
611 (1939); Darrow v. Briggs, 261 Mo. 244, 169 
S.W. 118 (1914). 

72 State ex rel. Hunsicker v. Board of Re- 

nts of Normal Schools, 209 Wis. 83, 244 

.W. 618 (1932). Cf. Bradley v. New York 
University, 124 N. Y. S. 2d 238 ot Ct. 1953), 
affirmed, 283 App. Div. 671, 127 N. Y. S. 2d 845 
(2d Dep’t 1954), mem., 307 N. Y. 620, 120 
N.E.2d 828 (1954). 

78 Posin v. State Board of Higher Education, 
86 N.W.2d 31 (N. D. 1957). 


preme Court held that if the board is 
limited to removals only as provided for 
in the College constitution, then it loses 
some of the “full authority” entrusted to 
it by the constitution and laws of the 
state. This language, it held, is “plain, un- 
ambiguous, and explicit,” and places no 
limitations whatsoever on the board’s re- 
moval authority. It declared that, at best, 
the College constitution was only a rule 
or regulation of the board which cannot 
have the effect of restricting or qualify- 
ing the power vested in it by the consti- 
tution and laws. Thus, unquestionably, it 
held, the board may discharge professors 
“without assigning cause for their re- 
moval and without a hearing, if it saw fit 
to do so.” 

The other recent decision which fol- 
lows this line of thought was in the Wor- 
zella case,"* decided by the Supreme 
Court of South Dakota in 1958. First em- 
ployed at South Dakota State College in 
1943, Professor Worzella was discharged 
in 1958, after the Board of Regents had 
made an extensive investigation into 
charges of insubordination. Worzella 
claimed permanent tenure under the Re- 
gents’ own tenure policy and asserted 
that he had been discharged summarily, 
without the notice and hearing which 
that policy provided for. In denying re- 
instatement, the Court expressed doubts 
regarding the merits of a tenure system, 
declaring, “The exact meaning and in- 
tent of this so-called tenure policy eludes 
us. Its vaporous objectives, purposes, and 
procedures are lost in a fog of nebulous 
verbiage.” If this represents the thought 
of very many judges, then the teaching 
profession manifestly has a considerable 
job of education on its hands. 

The policy of the Board was to grant 
tenure after three years of service, with 


4 Worzella v. Board of Regents of Educa- 
tion of South Dakota, 93 N.W.2d 411 (S. D. 
1958). 
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dismissal only on notice and a hearing 
before a faculty tenure committee and 
then before the Board. This policy, the 
Court ruled, constituted “an unlawful 
abdication of the Board’s exclusive pre- 
rogative and power.” The state consti- 
tution, it noted, gives the Board “con- 
trol” over all colleges in the state, and it 
is authorized by statute to employ and 
dismiss professors. This constitutional 
and statutory power, it held, was part of 
every contract of employment, and “it 
cannot be restricted, surrendered, or dele- 
gated away.” Since the Court found that 
under its tenure policy the Board was 
powerless to remove a faculty member 
on its own volition and could not act 
without the prior action and approval of 
the president of the college and the fac- 
ulty tenure committee, it concluded that 
this amounted to such a delegation of au- 
thority to subordinates as to constitute 
“an unlawful encroachment upon the 
Board of Regents’ constitutional and 
statutory power of control over such 
college.” 


Positive Court Actions 


While American courts have accom- 
plished very little in behalf of the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom and tenure in 
the world of higher education, it cannot 
be said that they have done nothing at 
all. There have been a number of deci- 
sions scattered about the country over a 
long period of time where some sort of 
judicial relief was afforded injured par- 
ties. It has been held that a professorship 
in a state college is an office within the 
meaning of a state quo warranto statute."® 
Suits for damages have been entertained 
by courts, with awards running against 
the governing boards.%* Furthermore, 


75 Eason v. Majors, 111 Neb. 288, 196 N.W. 
133 (1923). 

76 Trustees of University of Alabama v. 
Walden, 15 Ala. 655 (1849). Board members 
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there have been a few cases where state 
appellate courts have held that there is no 
reason why a board may not, under gen- 
eral statutory authority to hire and fire, 
engage a professor for a definite period 
of time and be bound by the engage- 
ment; that a governing board may adopt 
its own tenure rules, even without spe- 
cific statutory authority, and then be 
bound by them as a matter of legal obli- 
gation’®; that in removal cases teachers 
are entitled to the amenities of a fair 
hearing,”® and that a statutory tenure 
law is enforceable by mandamus.* Fur- 
thermore, courts have often reviewed the 
sufficiency of the reasons assigned by 
governing boards for dismissing profes- 
sors, and while in some instances the rea- 
sons were found to be adequate,*! there 
have been cases where they were found 
to be inadequate.*? 

What an enlightened state court can 
do by way of protecting academic free- 
dom ahd tenure is suggested by a 1959 
decision of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin.** The case involved an associate 
professor of education at a state college. 


are not liable personally, Gottschalck v. Shep- 
perd, 65 N.D. 544, 260 N.W. 573 (1935). 

7 State Board of Agriculture v. Meyers, 20 
Colo. App. 139, 77 P. 372 (1904). 
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7° Trustees of State Normal School v. 
Cooper, 150 Pa. 78, 24 A. 348 (1892). 
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With tenure under law, he was dismissed 
on charges of inefficiency, failure to co- 
operate with college officials, and con- 
duct unbecoming a teacher and incom- 
patible with state laws, board policies, 
and the professional environment. Fol- 
lowing an informal preliminary hearing 
before a committee of the governing 
board, he was later given a formal hear- 
ing before the entire board. The state 
Supreme Court affirmed the ruling of the 
trial court that the board had acted arbi- 
trarily and had not given the complain- 
ing party a fair hearing. The Court cate- 
gorically denied that the only possible 
question it could go into was that of the 
agency’s jurisdiction. The Court will not 
only inquire as to jurisdiction, but also 
as to whether the agency acted accord- 
ing to law, and the word “law” means 
“not only any applicable statutes but also 
the common law concepts of due process 
and fair play and avoidance of arbirtary 
action.” The Court took “sharp issue” 
with the state’s argument that the statute 
gave the board sole discretion to deter- 
mine for itself what conduct on the part 
of a teacher constitutes good cause for 
discharge. “Such an interpretation of the 
statute,” it said, “would tend to com- 
pletely destroy its obvious objective of 
assuring security of tenure to a teacher, 
who has completed his . . probationary 
period.” The statute permits the dis- 
charge of teachers who have tenure only 
for inefficiency or bad behavior, and 
therefore any discharge for any other 
cause is contrary to law and thus review- 
able by the courts. The Court reviewed 
the reasons assigned by the Board for the 
dismissal, such as the professor’s urging 
students not to accept teaching posts in 
the northern part of the state and attack- 
ing the graduate program of the college, 
and found them to be _ insufficient. 
“Surely,” said the Court, “a teacher in a 
state college is entitled to some academic 


freedom in criticizing school programs 
with which he is in disagreement.” Fi- 
nally, the Court held that there had been 
such procedural defects that the com- 
plainant had been denied a fair hearing. 
These defects included the blanketing 
into the formal hearing of the transcript 
of a preliminary investigation which in- 
cluded hearsay and opinion evidence, the 
failure of the board to give assurances 
against reprisals to professors who ap- 
peared in defense of the complaining 
party, the differential treatment of ex- 
hibits, and the fact that the chairman of 
the board acted both as counsel for the 
prosecution and as a judge. By way of 
conclusion, the opinion stated that the 
admission of evidence relating to the 
complainant’s criticism of the college ad- 
ministration evinced a lack of proper un- 
derstanding of the principles of aca- 
demic freedom. 


Present Pressures 


Since the beginning of the cold war 
with the Soviet Union and the hot war 
over racial desegregation, college teach- 
ers have been under such pressure on 
political grounds as to raise grave fresh 
questions concerning their academic 
freedom. Courts have been willing to 
sanction the imposition of loyalty oaths 
upon teachers, even though they exact 
disclaimers of disloyalty as well as affirma- 
tions of loyalty.* In a case involving sev- 
eral faculty members at the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
however, the Supreme Court held unani- 
movsly that these teachers could not law- 
fully be dismissed for refusing to take a 
loyalty oath which failed to distinguish 
between knowing and innocent mem- 


84See Thorp v. Board of Trustees of Ne- 
wark College of Engineering, 6 N. J. 498, 79 
A.zd 462 (1951), judgment vacated as moot, 
342 U. S. 803 (1951); Pockman v. Leonard, 39 
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bership in subversive organizations.®* Its 
position was that a statute which made 
membership in subversive organizations 
a conclusive presumption of disloyalty 
was unreasonable and therefore offensive 
to due process of law. 

Another troublesome issue has been 
whether it is lawful to discharge a pro- 
fessor because he refuses to answer ques- 
tions regarding present or past member- 
ship in the Communist Party when such 
questions are put to him by his adminis- 
trative superiors or by some legislative or 
other duly constituted investigating com- 
mittee. Whether a teacher who declines 
to answer questions regarding his politi- 
cal associations is punishable for con- 
tempt is, of course, ultimately a judicial 
question. In the Barenblatt case,®* de- 
cided by a 5-4 vote of the Supreme Court 
in 1959, it was squarely held that Con- 
gress is not precluded from interrogating 
a witness merely because he is a teacher. 
“An educational institution,” said Justice 
Harlan, “is not a constitutional sanctuary 
from inquiry into matters that may other- 
wise be within the constitutional legis- 
lative domain merely for the reason that 
inquiry is made of someone within its 
walls.” 

It is not easy to reconcile this decision 
with the Court’s disposition of Sweezy’s 
case*? two years earlier. In this instance 
the Supreme Court set aside a conviction 
for contempt of a man who, among other 
things, declined to answer the questions 
of a state legislative committee regarding 
a lecture on socialism which he had once 
given to a class at the state university on 
invitation of the faculty. While the tech- 
nical argument that the mandate of the 
investigator was too “sweeping and un- 


85 Wieman v. Updegraff, 344 U. S. 183 
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certain” weighed heavily with the Court, 
it also took the position that the investiga- 
tion invaded academic freedom, though 
the discussion on this point was not en- 
tirely clear. 

There has been a very sharp debate, in 
and out of educational circles, over the 
permissible penalties accruing to a pro- 
fessor for refusal to answer questions re- 
garding political beliefs and associations, 
past and present, put to him by duly con- 
stituted governmental bodies. Many have 
argued that because of the nature of his 
calling, the teacher has a compelling duty 
to answer such questions, and indeed 
some have taken the position that the 
silent professor should be dismissed au- 
tomatically upon refusal to talk. The in- 
fluential Association of American Uni- 
versities would not go quite that far. It 
took the position, in 1953, that “invoca- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment places upon 
a professor a heavy burden of proof of 
his fitness to hold a teaching position and 
lays upon his university an obligation to 
re-examine his qualifications for member- 
ship in its society.” ** On the other hand, 
the American Association of University 
Professors (1) adopted the report of a 
special committee in 1956 which declared 
that “the invocation of the Fifth Amend- 
ment by a faculty member under official 
investigation cannot be in itself a suffi- 
cient ground for removing him.” It was 
pointed out that the exercise of this con- 
stitutional privilege does not necessarily 
or commonly justify an inference of 
guilt, and that the loss of an academic po- 
sition should depend wholly upon the as- 
sessment of the professor’s professional 
fitness, though it was conceded that si- 
lence on Fifth Amendment grounds must 
be weighed with other actions in making 
a final judgment as to professional fitness. 

Some state courts have taken the posi- 
tion that the refusal of a college teacher 


88 New York Times, March 31, 1953, p. 13. 





to answer questions put to him by his 
governing board regarding membership 
in the Communist Party justifies dismis- 
sal within the meaning of a statute per- 
mitting discharge for insubordination or 
unprofessional conduct.** The two avail- 
able United States Supreme Court cases 
on the subject afford no clear-cut guide 
on the question. In 1956, Professor Slo- 
chower of Brooklyn College, who was 
entitled to tenure under New York law, 
was dismissed for refusing to answer 
questions put to him by a Senate Com- 
mittee regarding past membership in the 
Communist Party. Dividing 5-4, the 
Court held that since the state court had 
itself held that no inference of guilt was 
possible from the claim which Slochower 
made before the Committee, it follows 
that the discharge was wholly without 
support, and therefore an arbitrary ac- 
tion forbidden by due process.” Justice 
Clark deplored “the practice of imputing 
a sinister meaning to the exercise of a 
person’s constitutional right under the 
Fifth Amendment,” declaring that an 
ancient privilege “would be reduced to a 
hollow mockery if its exercise could be 
taken as equivalent either to a confession 
of guilt or a conclusive presumption of 
perjury.” On the other hand, in 1958, 
again dividing 5-4, the Court upheld the 
discharge of a Philadelphia school teacher 
whose dismissal was due solely to his re- 
fusal to answer a question put to him by 
his superintendent regarding past mem- 
bership in the Communist Party.*! The 
state had discharged the teacher on the 
ground of “incompetency.” The Court 
majority took the view that the question 

8® Orange Coast Junior College v. St. John, 
146 Cal. App. 2d 455, 303 P. 2d 1056 (1957); 
Daniman v. Board of Education of New York, 
306 N. Y. 532, 119 N.E.2d 373 (1954), appeal 
dismissed, 348 U. S. 933 (1955). 

9° Slochower v. Board of Higher Education 
of New York City, 350 U. S. 551 (1956). 

%1 Beilan v. Board of Education of Philadel- 
phia, 357 U. S. 399 (1958). 


put to the teacher was relevant to the 
issue of fitness and suitability to serve in 
his profession, and insisted that the ulti- 
mate finding was not one of disloyalty 
but rather of insubordination and a lack 
of frankness and candor. This decision 
suggests that if the institution uses the 
right verbal formula, it is not too difficult 
to dismiss a teacher who seeks to rely 
upon the protection of the self-incrimi- 
nation guaranty. 

The tremendous controversy over 
racial segregation in the schools has trig- 
gered new pressures, for there have been 
some dismissals from faculties because of 
views or activities relating to the ques- 
tion. But there has, as yet, been no sig- 
nificant litigation testing the availability . 
of legal remedies. Perhaps the shape of 
things to come is suggested by the deci- 
sions of the Arkansas Supreme Court and 
of a federal district court in Arkansas, 
upholding the constitutionality of the 
teacher-affidavit statute of 1958, com- 
monly known as Act 10.” This Act pro- 
vides that all teachers in all of the state’s 
public schools must file an affidavit, giv- 
ing the names and addresses of all organi- 
zations and associations to which the 
affiant has belonged or contributed 
money during the preceding five years. 
The two courts held that the information 
elicited by the affidavit related reason- 
ably to the question of the teacher’s fit- 
ness for the profession. In so ruling, they 
closed their eyes to what everyone 
knows was the purpose of the act, to dis- 
courage membership in organizations 
favoring racial integration. 


To Educate the Bench 


Academic freedom is one of America’s 
most precious assets. Without it our col- 


Carr v. Young, 331 S.W.2d 701 (Ark. 
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leges and universities cannot accomplish 
the indispensable purposes of higher edu- 
cation. If the teachers are shackled in 
their thinking, then the students are 
cheated of part of their heritage. While 
the case for academic freedom is a pow- 
erful one, and while it is accepted in some 
important circles of American life, it 
cannot be said that the judges have even 
begun to demonstrate any serious appre- 
ciation of what it is all about. This does 
not mean, of course, that academic free- 
dom and security of tenure cannot rest 
upon wholly non-legal grounds. Many 
American professors enjoy both without 
the consolation of any positive law or 
even board regulation. Nevertheless, 
courts are powerful agencies of social 
control, and even their inactivity may 
entail serious consequences. They have 
much to offer in the defense of intellect- 
ual freedom. When American courts ever 
come to understand that the right of 
teachers and students to academic free- 
dom is a fundamental legal right, as much 
entitled to judicial protection as any 
other constitutional right, then, indeed, 
will the cause of intellectual liberty ac- 
quire a powerful and most welcome ally. 
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New Orleans and Moscow. In the shame- 
ful scenes recently enacted in Louisiana 
over “desegregation” (the transfer of 
four Negro children to two white 
schools) in New Orleans Parish, one 
image stands out wtih painful symbolic 
force. It involves the photograph of a 
sturdily handsome little preschooler, fair 
haired and smiling, walking hand-in-hand 
with his young mother, a woman who 
would have been pretty if her face 
weren’t suffused with the hostile passions 
of a fanatic. On the boy’s light jacket 
are emblazoned the words, “Nigger, I 
won't go to school with you.” 

This device for teaching hatred, shored 
up with the insecure and idiotic doctrine 
of a Nazi-style master race, is much more 
alarming than the action of Louisiana’s 
legislature in passing 28 anti-desegrega- 
tion measures in order to subvert the Su- 
preme Court at even the cost of ending 
public education in the state. One can be 
forgiving of an anachronistic generation 
of legislators. But one can hardly find 
excuses for those who deliberately instill 
bigotry in children and who use young- 
sters as agents of their own inhumane 
quest for racial scapegoats and the false 
sense of adequacy that comes from pre- 
serving an identifiable group as “in- 
feriors.” 

One suspects that the many decent 
people of New Orleans will find little 
comfort in the news from Moscow that 
African students have charged the Soviets 
with “racial discrimination and threats.” 
Interviewed in Frankfurt en route to 
their homes, three African medical stu- 
dents, claiming that they spoke for the 
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majority of the 75 to go Africans at the 
University of Moscow, said they were 
leaving because of “constant discrimina- 
tion, threats, restrictions on our freedom, 
and even brutalities.” They insisted that 
students from Africa and the Near East 
are finding that they are being used only 
“as tools of agents of Soviet power poli- 
tics,” that they are leaving their Russian 
places of study in large numbers, and 
that they are “disgusted at Communist 
pressure.” 

Perhaps seeing its own reflection in a 
Soviet glass will help New Orleans to 
rearrange its make-up. It once was a 


lovely city! 
x k* * 


Drop-outs and desegregation. One ef- 
fect of attempts to avoid desegregation 
has been an increase in school drop-outs 
if the events in Virginia’s Prince William 
County are at all representative. To cir- 
cumvent desegregation, the county re- 
pealed its compulsory school attendance 
law. In 1958-1959, the drop-out rate 
jumped by 14.3 per cent, and in 1959- 
1960, it rose by 17.8 per cent. In addi- 
tion to the withdrawals, an additional 224 
pupils have poor attendance records that 
may prevent their being promoted. 


x k * 


Bonds and majorities. Last November’s 
election provided so much excitement 
because of the closeness of the vote for 
the presidential candidates that an item 
of considerable interest to education was 
obscured. On the ballots of all 50 states 
a record 3.6 billion dollars in school 
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bonds were considered. Approximately 
85 per cent of the bond issues were ap- 
proved. 

Even so, California’s State Senator 
John F. McCarthy has questioned the 
fairness of the usual two-thirds majority 
now required in many places to pass 
schoo] bond propositions. Calling this re- 
quirement one that “tends to favor an 
organized minority, rather than benefit 
the majority,” he favors a reduction of 
the necessary margin to 60 per cent, ar- 
guing that such a change will result in 
more informative and vigorous cam- 
paigning and a larger turnout at the 
polling booths. 


x k * 


Preserving the classical tradition. An 
interesting program for keeping open 
the channels by which the strengths of 
our classical traditions may continue to 
filter down to us has just been announced 
by Tufts University and the Vergilian 
Society of America. Twenty undergrad- 
uates from U. S. colleges will be chosen 
to study during 1961-1962 in Cumae, the 
oldest Greek colony in the Italian penin- 
sula and the legendary home of the sibyl 
who guided Aeneas to the underworld. 
Under the guidance of Dr. Van L. John- 
son, chairman of the Department of 
Classics at Tufts, and Professor Pellegrino 
Sestieri, Director of the Paestum Mu- 
seum, the students will study classical art 
and archaeology, the history of Greek 
colonization in the West, Greek and Ro- 
man historians, and, of course, Vergil. 

It is noteworthy that this enterprise 
begins at a time when Latin as a language 
is enjoying something of a renaissance in 
our schools. Taught in all 50 states, Latin 
attracted an enrollment of over 618,000 
last year, representing an increase of .9 
per cent since 1954. Only Spanish, with 
an increase of 1.5 per cent showed a 
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stronger growth. Keeping in touch with 
our Greek and Roman roots may con- 
tribute more to our Western cultural 
well-being than we know. 


x *k * 


Doomsday in 65 years. In a gaily grim 
little piece in Science (4 November, 
1960), Dr. Heinz von Foerster, a Uni- 
versity of Illinois engineer, and two of 
his staff members, have predicted dooms- 
day as 13 November, 2026. By studying 
curves of population growth and extra- 
polating them into the future, they find 
that on this date (plus or minus five and 
one-half years), our population will have 
reached infinity. Thus, the Malthusians 
are wrong: Our posterity “will not 
starve to death. They will be squeezed to 
death.” 

Despite its tone of intellectual fun, von 
Foerster’s article is intensely serious. It 
makes it clear that our faith in the ca- 
pacity of technology to keep pace with 
the requirements of our increased num- 
bers for food and other necessities is 
thoroughly outmoded by the facts. The 
growing gap between the world’s birth 
rate and its death rate turns such a hope 
into sheer self-deception. Our choice is 
clear: We can either cut our average 
family size to just a fraction over two 
children, or we can one day crush each 
other to death. In an animal with man’s 
capacity for self-direction, the latter al- 
ternative is virtually unthinkable. Un- 
happily, the possibility of resorting to 
war as a device for population control is 
clearly no mere fantasy. It is no acci- 
dent that the ultimate war of Nevil 
Shute’s On the Beach had significant ori- 
gins in Red China’s population pressures. 
Shute’s cobalt bombs are still imaginary; 
China’s problem of Lebensraum is not. 
Do we educate for doomsday or for a 
reduced birth rate? 





Psychological tests: 
Uses and abuses 


A COMMON MISUSE OF psychological tests 
arises from the confusion of measurement 
with etiology. No test can eliminate cau- 
sality. Nor can a test score, however de- 
rived, reveal the origin of the behavior it 
reflects. If certain environmental factors 
influence behavior, they will also influ- 
ence those samples of behavior covered 
by tests. When we use tests to compare 
different groups, the only question the 
tests can answer directly is: “How do 
these groups differ under existing cul- 
tural conditions?” This limitation of tests 
may appear so obvious as to be trite. But 
it needs to be made explicit, because it is 
still frequently forgotten in discussing 
the implications of test results. 


Description 


If, then, we are to apply tests across 
cultural groups, what can we do to ob- 
tain a maximum of information with a 
minimum of misinformation? First, for 
purely descriptive purposes, groups 
should be compared in as wide a variety 
of tests as possible. This recommendation 
follows from the empirically established 
fact that groups do not occupy the same 
relative positions when compared in dif- 
ferent intellectual traits. No one position 
or rank order, established in terms of a 
single test score, is any “truer” or more 
“basic” than any other. Just as we have 
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been moving from the global IQ to a 
profile of multiple aptitude scores in the 
description of individuals, so we need to 
follow a profile approach in the descrip- 
tion of groups. 

The factorial analysis of intelligence 
has revealed a number of differentiable 
aptitudes in each of which the individual 
may occupy a different position. True, 
different factor analysts have sliced in- 
telligence in diverse ways. The handful 
of primary mental abilities identified by 
Thurstone (20) has been proliferating 
over the intervening thirty years. The 
hierarchical pattern favored by Vernon 
(21) and other British psychologists is an 
alternative way of organizing the multi- 
plicity of narrower and narrower factors 
that have been emerging. The large num- 
ber of factors systematically mapped out 
by Guilford (10, 11) is of special interest 
because of their extensive coverage of 
creativity and reasoning. 

It is apparent at this stage that we can- 
not prescribe a well formulated list of 
aptitudes to be covered for a comprehen- 
sive description of any group. Moreover, 
there is some evidence to suggest that the 
very categories in terms of which we 
slice intelligence may vary from one cul- 
ture to another. The implication is clear, 
however, that no one test score, nor any 
small number of scores, can provide an 
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adequate picture of the intellectual status 
of a group. The best we can do is to 
utilize as wide a variety of tests as is 
available to us and retain the separate- 
ness of their scores in any description of 
the group. 

In this connection, we may also con- 
sider so-called culture-free tests. The ob- 
jections that have been raised against the 
term “culture-free” are quite familiar, 
and while substitute terms have been pro- 
posed, such as “culture-fair” or “culture- 
common,” “culture-free” seems to be 
easier to say and will probably survive. 
If we are to use this term, we must re- 
member that the tests are not free from 
all cultural influences. No test can be 
culture-free in that sense. They are only 
free from the influence of those cultural 
factors that differentiate the groups to 
be compared. To put it differently, they 
reflect only those cultural influences 
common to the groups concerned. 

A test that is culture-free in the com- 
parison of groups A and B, therefore, 
may be highly culture-bound when used 
in comparing groups B and C. An en- 
tirely different test may be culture-free 
in the B-C comparison. A good example 
is provided by the verbal-nonverbal 
dichotomy into which intelligence tests 
are frequently classified. It has com- 
monly been assumed that nonverbal tests 
are more nearly culture-free than verbal 
tests. Such an assumption is obviously 
correct in the case of persons who speak 
different languages. In the early testing 
of immigrants to this country, for ex- 
ample, the language barrier was para- 
mount. It was in this connection that 
some of the first performance and non- 
language tests were developed. But there 
are other cultural barriers besides lan- 
guage. There are groups speaking the 
same language whose cultures differ in 
other important respects. In the com- 
parison of such groups, verbal tests may 
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be less culturally loaded than tests of a 
predominantly spatial, numerical, or per- 
ceptual nature. 


Cultural Effects 


Cultural factors may influence relative 
performance on verbal and nonverbal 
tasks in a variety of ways. Interests, value 
systems, work habits, problem-solving at- 
titudes, or emotional insecurity arising 
from cultural conditions may in turn 
stimulate or retard the development of 
certain aptitudes. When the California 
Test of Mental Maturity was adminis- 
tered to university students in Ceylon, 
the Ceylonese greatly surpassed the 
American norms on the language part 
while falling far below the norms on the 
nonlanguage part (18, 19). This differ- 
ence is the reverse of what might have 
been expected in the case of a bilingual 
population such as the Ceylonese. The in- 
vestigator attributed the results to the 
value systems of the upper-class Cey- 
lonese culture, which included rejection 
of manual tasks and attachment of high 
prestige to verbal scholarship. The na- 
ture of the Ceylonese educational system, 
with its emphasis upon feats of memory 
and upon learning by precept and rote, 
was also cited as a possible contributing 
influence. 

As a result of a somewhat different 
combination of cultural pressures, Jew- 
ish children tested in America usually 
perform much better on verbal tests than 
on tests involving concrete objects and 
spatial relations. In a study of kinder- 
garten children in Minneapolis public 
schools, the Stanford-Binet was adminis- 
tered to groups of Jewish and Scandi- 
navian children equated in age, sex ratio, 
and socioeconomic status (4). The Jew- 
ish children were found to be superior on 
tests based upon general information and 
verbal comprehension, while the Scandi- 
navian children excelled on tests requir- 





ing spatial orientation and sensorimotor 
coordination. Similarly, in an analysis of 
the scores of Jewish and non-Jewish col- 
lege freshmen on the ACE, the Jewish 
students did relatively better on the lin- 
guistic than on the quantitative parts of 
the test, while the reverse was true of the 
non-Jewish students (13). The tradi- 
tional emphasis placed in most Jewish 
families on formal education and abstract 
intelligence has often been cited as an ex- 
planation of such findings. It is also in- 
teresting to note that in a recent study of 
Jewish children and college students with 
the Wechsler scales, the difference be- 
tween verbal and performance scores was 
not large enough to be significant at the 
.o5 level at the time of school entrance, 
but reached the .oo1 level among school 
children and college students (15). 
Investigations of the American Negro 
have generally revealed poorer perform- 
ance on perceptual and spatial tasks than 
on most types of verbal tasks. On the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, Ne- 
groes scored higher on the language than 
on the non-language part (12). Negro 
children do particularly poorly on such 


tests as the Minnesota Paper Form Board ~ 


(3) and the Chicago Non-Verbal Ex- 
amination (17). When Negro and white 
boys were matched on Stanford-Binet 
IQ and their performance on individual 
items was compared, the Negroes ex- 
celled on disarranged sentences, memory 
' for sentences, ard vocabulary, but were 
inferior on arithmetic reasoning, repeat- 
ing digits backwards, and detecting ab- 
surdities in pictures (5). In several studies 
with the Wechsler scales, Negroes 
proved to be significantly poorer in 
Block Design, Digit Symbol, and Arith- 
metic than in most of the verbal tests 
(7, 8, 9). One factor that may account 
for some of these results is the greater 
emphasis put on speed in certain per- 
formance and nonlanguage tests. A sec- 


ond proposed explanation centers around 
problem-solving attitudes. Insofar as the 
social environment of the American Ne- 
gro, especially in the South, may encour- 
age attitudes of passive compliance rather 
than active exploration, it would be more 
conducive to rote verbal learning than to 
perceptual manipulation of stimuli and 
problem solving. 

We thus find three groups—two of 
them bilingual and one with a relatively 
poor educational background—which for 
very different reasons perform better on 
verbal than on nonverbal tests. Glib gen- 
eralizations can be very misleading in in- 
terpreting the test scores of different 
cultural groups. 


Etiology 


If we want to go beyond description 
and inquire into the origins of group dif- 
ferences, then we must look into ante- 
cedent circumstances leading up to the 
differences. Test scores do not provide 
such information. Nor are we any longer 


satisfied with a general answer that dif- 
ferences are due to “heredity” or to “en- 
vironment.” Heredity and environment 
are not entities; they refer to broad 
classes of factors. We need to identify 
the specific hereditary or environmental 
factors that are involved. We also need 
to ask the question “How?” We need to 
know the mechanisms whereby a given 
hereditary or environmental factor ulti- 
mately leads to the observed group dif- 
ference in test score (2). 

As an illustration, let us consider three 
environmental mechanisms that may pro- 
duce differences in intelligence. Suppose 
three children obtain equally low scores 
on an intelligence test: one because neo- 
natal anoxia led to brain damage; another 
because of inadequate schooling; and the 
third because he was reared in an intel- 
lectually underprivileged home where 
curiosity and active problem-solving at- 
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titudes were discouraged, inarticulateness 
was fostered, and motivation for academic 
achievement was low. All three deficien- 
cies have an environmental origin, but 
the implications for the individual and 
the prognosis of progress are quite dif- 
ferent in the three cases. We cannot 
simply attribute the condition to environ- 
ment and apply a single solution re- 
served for environmentally caused con- 
ditions. 

Nor can we say that it’s “just an en- 
vironmental difference and hence we can 
ignore it.” Environmentally caused dif- 
ferences can be as pervasive, enduring, 
and basic in the life of the individual as 
those caused by heredity. To turn this 
around, the observation that a condition 
is pervasive, enduring, and basic does not 
in itself prove that the condition must be 
hereditary and cannot be used as an ar- 
gument against improving the very en- 
vironmental factors that brought it about. 
Such a circular argument represents one 
misuse of test findings. 


Prediction 


If we want to use test scores to pre- 
dict outcome in some future situation, 
such as an applicant’s performance in col- 
lege, we must use tests with high predic- 
tive validity against the specific criterion. 
This requirement is sometimes over- 
looked in the development and applica- 
tion of culture-free tests. In the effort to 
include in such tests only activities and 
information common to many cultures, 
we may end up with content having lit- 
tle relevance to any criterion we may 
wish to predict (1). The fact that a test 
is culture-free certainly does not insure 
its validity for all purposes. Again it is 
trite to insist that in predicting a specific 
outcome, there is no substitute for pre- 
dictive validity; but the point is some- 
times forgotten in discussions of test 
scores. 
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When predicting outcomes for indi- 
viduals with markedly different cultural 
backgrounds, a better solution is to 
choose test content on the basis of its 
predictive validity but investigate the ef- 
fect of moderator variables. Validity co- 
efficients, regression weights, and cutoff 
scores may vary as a function of certain 
background conditions of the subjects. 
For example, the same scholastic aptitude 
score may be predictive of college fail- 
ure when obtained by an upper middle 
class student, but predictive of moderate 
success when obtained by a lower class 
student. Follow-up studies must be con- 
ducted to establish the predictive mean- 
ing of test scores in different subgroups 
defined by relevant background vari- 
ables. Several studies comparing the col- 
lege achievement of public and private 
school boys in America indicate that 
when equated in initial IQ, public school 
boys obtain higher college grades than 
private school boys (16). Similarly, re- 
cent research in Sweden suggests that 
children from lower social classes profit 
more than middle-class or upper-class 
children from transfer to a more favor- 
able academic environment (14). 

Finally, in predicting outcome, we 
should also consider the possible effects 
of differential treatments. It is one of the 
contributions of decision theory to psy- 
chometrics that it provides ways of in- 
corporating differential treatment into 
the prediction of outcomes from test 
scores (6). For example, given certain 
test scores obtained by subgroup A with 
a particular cultural background, what 
will be the predicted college achievement 
if we introduce remedial teaching pro- 
grams, counseling designed to modify 
educational attitudes and motivation, or 
other suitable treatments? The inclusion 
of moderator variables and differential 
treatments into the prediction picture 
provides a more effective way of han- 





dling cultural differences than the exclu- 
sion of valid content from the tests. 

In summary, I have tried to suggest a 
few of the procedures we can follow to 
improve the use of tests in intergroup 
comparisons—first, to describe differ- 
ences as they exist in the present; second, 
to investigate their origins in past events; 
and third, to predict future outcomes. 
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Literature and the clinic: 


The modern humanities 


The election of a Master, the principal 
administrative officer of a fictional Cam- 
bridge college, is the pivotal event in 
C. P. Snow’s The Masters, a novel as 
noteworthy for its probing examination 
of personal motives as for its portrayal 
of Academia’s complex politics. Discuss- 
ing the potential candidates for the Mas- 
tership, one of the characters says, “I 
want a man who knows something about 
himself. And is appalled. And has to for- 
give himself to get along.” 

In many ways, it is hard to find a better 
brief statement of the chief theme of the 
humanities, the literary and philosophical 
articulators of the human condition. Men 
are strange beasts; capable of treachery, 
cowardice, and opportunism, they can 
also rise to heights of loyalty, courage, 
and selflessness. Driven by personal fears, 
lusts, and ambitions, they can also love, 
perform acts of incredible sacrifice, and 
carve out societies founded on—if im- 
perfectly embodying—bills of rights and 
institutionalized conceptions of fair play 
and brotherhood. The animal marked by 
conscience and the capacity for thought, 
man struggles eternally—comically or 
tragically, sordidly or with a kind of 
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simple grandeur—toward the realization 
of that vague but compelling vision of 
self that sets him apart from other forms 
of earthly life. 

In the depiction of this struggle, in the 
attempt to clarify the human vision, lit- 
erature has consistently held an honored 
place in the educational scheme of things. 
The great novels and plays that form our 
humanistic heritage are both mirrors and 
invitations to contemplate the image that 
we see reflected in the poet’s glass, and 
their promise is that we can add cubits to 
our stature by the act of contemplation. 
In psychological terms, our literary tra- 
dition presents us with worthwhile mod- 
els with which we can identify; and by 
the process of identification, we can 
grow not into flat copies of the model 
but into self-determined variants of it. 
What we learn from our models is a 
thoughtfully considered set of values, 
touchstones for judging our own con- 
duct and a sense of responsibility in our 
living out the human plight of the im- 
pulse-ridden animal with the strange but 
dignity-conferring capacity for self-di- 
rection. The educative power of the hu- 
manities lies in their facilitating discov- 





eries about ourselves—discoveries at 
which we may be sometimes appalled but 
which can properly command our for- 
giveness if we try to set our lives on 
some course defined by clarified and hu- 
manized principles. 

Much (by no means all) of contem- 
porary fiction seems to have dissipated 
this educative power by a thoughtless 
apeing of the psychological clinic and an 
uncritical absorbing of the crude deter- 
minism (there are other kinds) that 
plagues so much of our current thinking 
about men and their affairs. Worse still, 
today’s novel and today’s theatre have 
shaped themselves only to the diagnostic 
mould with hardly a thought for the 
therapy of the minds diseased with which 
they are so preoccupied. The undoubted 
answer—besides a contemptuous sneer— 
that Tennessee Williams, Nelson Algren, 
James Jones, Jack Kerouac, William 
Inge, Norman Mailer, and their company 
of artists-cum-psychiatrists are likely to 
give is that psychopathology is a fact of 
modern life that we need desperately to 
understand. True. Even more, psycho- 
pathology is a fact of human life that we 
need desperately to understand. But the 
Williamses, the Kerouacs, etc., neither 
advance our understanding nor display 
any sense of desperation about it. They 
simply portray the shocking sordidness 
of emotional imbalance and then, on the 
Panglossian ground that whatever is is 
right, ask pugnaciously, “What’s the 
matter with being a cheater, a murderer, 
a pervert, or a parasite?” If, as well we 
may, we discover something of ourselves 
in the behavior of their characters, we 
need not be appalled because nobody 
cares; and when nobody cares, forgive- 
ness is irrelevant, just as the visionary 
struggle to become something different 
and more valuable is irrelevant. Our lit- 
erary tough guys are unconcerned with 
understanding. Rather, they give the easy 


and deceitful advice that because we 
sometimes behave like wolves or rabbits, 
we are nothing but wolves or rabbits, 
and we really ought to enjoy it instead 
of espiring to something vague and soft 
called humanity. 

The actual clinic has learned better. 
Freud himself, generally siding with his 
patients against the demands of their con- 
sciences (their dim awareness of the hu- 
man tradition?), perceived only an un- 
blinking honesty with oneself as the ideal 
of human development. This limited per- 
ception may go far to explain Freud’s 
pessimism. When asked if psychoanalysis 
made people happy, his only reply was, 
“It gives them back to the unhappiness 
common to all mankind.” Building on 
Freud’s genius, today’s psychotherapists 
are aware that diagnosis, a clear-eyed 
confrontation of self, is neither enough 
nor all that is possible. While it may be 
necessary, it is not sufficient. A patient, 
like a developing child, needs an image 
of the kind of person he can, with both 
pride and humility, eventually become— 
a person with a sense of his place in the 
human community. If he is to achieve 
such an image, somebody must care 
about him and by that caring make the 
struggle toward full humanity zestful 
and warmly valued. “Love” and even 
“forgiveness” are words with consider- 
able currency now in the unsentimental 
and knowing circles of clinicians. 

There are few topics more at the core 
of the educational process than the tra- 
ditional one of the humanities: man’s 
rewarding if often painful search for the 
varieties of fulfillment that his distinc- 
tive self-consciousness makes possible. It 
is an odd thing that so many of our writ- 
ers, our “humanists,” have surrendered 
their educative wisdom to the profes- 
sions designed to serve those who have 
learned least well the poet’s essential les- 
son.—EJS 
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Wishful thinking 
about children’s thinking? 


“So LITTLE For the mind,” say the critics. 
Some react against school programs 
where “doing” seems to supersede learn- 
ing; others against situations where mem- 
orization and repetition seem ascendant 
over problem solving and critical or crea- 
tive thinking. So educators, ever mindful 
of the pressure of public opinion and not 
insensitive to the criticism from within 
their own ranks, turn their attention more 
and more to the mind and to the proc- 
esses of thinking. 

Support for their interest comes from 
the psychologists, who, following some 
years of preoccupation with more di- 
rectly observable aspects of human be- 
havior, are now increasingly interested in 
the ways man acquires knowledge of 
himself and of his environment. As their 
research in the cognitive processes grows, 
some of them extend their concerns be- 
yond the laboratory and into the class- 
room. This territory was once off limits 
to all but the educational psychologist, 
and even he was seldom completely at 
home there. 

But the psychologist does not share his 
interest in thinking with the educator 
alone. The scientist, the mathematician, 
and the linguist have also begun to in- 
quire into the nature of children’s think- 
ing, looking for evidence that children 
can think effectively. They are con- 
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cerned that the school equip its graduates 
to deal more adequately with the com- 
plexities of a changing world. 


Different Views 

Representing different disciplines and 
different professions, each of these indi- 
viduals has a characteristic way of look- 
ing at thinking. The educator, perhaps, 
is most aware of what the teacher does 
or says in attempting to influence think- 
ing; the psychologist centers his attention 
on the responses of the individual chil- 
dren, whereas the other specialists are 
concerned with the logical structure of 
their particular subjects. Eventually, if 
the children are to be taught to think ef- 
fectively and to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, these differing viewpoints 
need to be reconciled. 

Perhaps, when specialists with differ- 
ing outlooks view the intellectual life of 
the classroom simultaneously, they can 
avoid the inclination to think wishfully, 
rather than realistically, about the ways 
that children think. Many adults reveal 
this wishful tendency when they assume 
that the thinking of the five- or ten-year- 
old basically resembles their own, and 
again when they take whatever he says 
to mean what they would mean if they 
were saying the same things. 

The process of education would be 





considerably simplified if children, once 
having acquired speaking vocabularies 
resembling those of adults, also shared 
with them similar ways of explaining and 
viewing the world. If youngsters of seven 
and seventeen did indeed think alike, the 
second grade teacher and the high-school 
teacher could use similar methods, and 
the presentation of subject matter could 
be determined by its own particular 
logic. 


Childhood Limitations 


Much of the literature related to the 
curriculum is replete with statements im- 
plying that the processes of concept for- 
mation differ little, if at all, from the 
kindergarten or even the nursery-school 
years to adulthood. Similarly, many of 
the principles cited in educational meth- 
ods courses rest on the assumption that 
children and adults arrive at and under- 
stand new concepts in basically similar 
ways. Such principles, unfortunately, 
gloss over what appear to be important 
limitations in the thinking abilities of chil- 
dren as compared to adults. 

These limitations are not such as to 
necessitate a curriculum of intellectual 
pablum in the elementary school. The 
problem is not that children are unable 
to cope with ideas, but rather that they 
apprehend them in ways that are char- 
acteristic of their level of development. 
To postpone opportunities to deal in 
their own fashion with certain aspects of 
science, mathematics, art, or literature 
until they have reached the age of high 
school or even college may be to offer 
them only the bare bones of abstraction 
stripped of real significance. The danger 
in current attempts to erase the idea that 
the “public schools are easy schools,” 
generating mediocrity in thinking, ap- 
pears to lie less in the attempt to inject 
more content into the curriculum than in 
failure to recognize that each level of 


development contributes its own special 
understandings of that content. 

Like many other educators interested 
in the kindergarten and primary grades, 
the writer long believed that the only 
important difference between the rea- 
soning abilities of younger and older 
children lay in the greater experience of 
the older youngsters. Qualitatively, the 
thinking of five-year-olds and six-year- 
olds should be similar to that of older 
children. If this were the case, the kinds 
of experience provided in the early child- 
hood curriculum should importantly in- 
fluence children’s thinking, both imme- 
diately and later. To test this notion, a 
study of children’s thinking about natu- 
ral phenomena was undertaken. For 
many years the curriculum for young 
children in kindergarten and in elemen- 
tary school has included attention to this 
area. But the kinds of understanding that 
may be possible at this level of develop- 
ment have not been much investigated. 

The exploratory phases of the study 
(7) were designed to examine the effi- 
cacy of the demonstration-interview as a 
technique for revealing children’s con- 
ceptions about such presumably familiar 
aspects of their world as air, water, ob- 
jects that float and those that sink, living 
and non-living things. Two groups of 
kindergarten children were interviewed 
at the mid-year and end of kindergarten 
and again at the end of first grade. Eighty 
interviews with children ranging in age 
from three-and-a-half to seven years 
were conducted by students in develop- 
mental psychology. The results suggested 
explanations for some of the many dis- 
crepancies to be found among studies of 
children’s thinking using the interview as 
a method, and between those studies and 
others based on observations of chil- 
dren at work and play. But the most sig- 
nificant result of the exploratory study 
lay in its assault on the writer’s own 
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wishful belief that the child’s words had 
the same meaning to him as they did to 
her and that his logic was basically no 
different from her own. 


Adult Difficulties 


Some consolation for finding herself 
in this position has come from the reali- 
zation that other educators and psychol- 
ogists, as well as scholars from various 
other disciplines, are also prone to indulge 
in wishful thinking about children’s 
thinking. When one reads the literature 
on concept formation, begins to ex- 
amine the thought processes lying be- 
hind the verbal facade children present in 
the classroom, and then listens to what 
educators say the children are thinking 
and what scholars assert the children 
should be thinking, .the difficulties of 
maintaining a realistic view of children’s 
thinking are obvious. 

Mistaken assumptions about the nature 
of a young person’s thinking are perhaps 
most likely to occur in relation to early 
childhood. Most of the illustrative mate- 
rial for this article is drawn from this 
stage of development. But there is little 
reason to believe that those who are con- 
cerned with learning in the high school as 
well as in the middle and upper elemen- 
tary school years (and perhaps even in 
college and graduate school) are not also 
sometimes inclined to be influenced by 
their desires. 

Wishful thinking on the part of teach- 
ers is readily demonstrable. They are 
easily misled by a glib response, an ex- 
pected answer, or even an eager look, 
forgetting that a facile memory and a 
sensitivity to adult expectation may mask 
meanings and understandings that are 
quite different from those the teacher 
expects. But those who build the curricu- 
lum, who are concerned with either the 
earliest or the most strategic moments for 
teaching particular concepts, are also not 
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immune to wishfulness. They reveal it 
when they imply that first and second 
graders can readily become miniature 
physicists and mathematicians. They and 
others reveal their own predilections 
when they assign priorities to either con- 
crete or abstract thinking. That children 
do indeed learn by doing is surely not 
debatable, but that activity must domi- 
mate the curriculum from kindergarten 
to college is open to question. 

{t also appears that some scholars, 
perhaps a few psychologists, and at least 
an occasional educator would like to cen- 
ter all attention on a kind of pure 
thought, analytic thinking undefiled by 
emotion or fantasy. Granted that logical 
thinking is essential, the important con- 
tribution of intuition, insight, and imagi- 
nation to effective thought ought not be 
overlooked. 

Similarly, recent attempts to plan the 
curriculum of the school around the logi- 
cal structure underlying the various dis- 
ciplines are promising in many respects. 
But here again, one must question 
whether some scholars are not prone to 
assume that whatever approach leads to 
effective thinking in their own discipline 
will probably apply to others as well. 
Undoubtedly, the underlying logical 
structure has been made considerably 
more explicit in certain disciplines than 
in others. This is perhaps reflected in the 
fact that the most comprehensive re- 
search in the nature of children’s think- 
ing has been in the area of physical sci- 
ence and mathematics. The bulk of it has 
been contributed by Piaget and is best 
represented in English by his work with 
Inhelder, The Growth of Logical Think- 
ing from Childhood to Adolescence (7). 

In studying thinking processes, Piaget 
has played the dual role of logician and 
psychologist. This approach has alien- 
ated him from many of his American 
colleagues. Yet, what appears to be his 





basic idea has considerable potential ap- 
peal for those who plan the content of 
children’s schooling. Essentially, he uses 
symbolic logic as an instrument for de- 
scribing the thinking processes necessary 
to the understanding of the structure of 
a given discipline. Confronting children 
of successive ages with representative 
problems, he has been able to demon- 
strate the sequence of appearance of in- 
creasingly complex reasoning abilities. 
Nevertheless, the author’s study of kin- 
dergarten children’s thinking about nat- 
ural phenomena was based partially on a 
conviction that Piaget’s assertion of limi- 
ted reasoning abilities in young children 
failed to take into sufficient account the 
possibility that experience of a kind that 
could be provided in a classroom could 
readily modify their thinking. She was 
unprepared to have the children, almost 
as though they had read and compre- 
hended Piaget, demonstrate so many of 
the limitations in reasoning that he de- 
scribes as characteristic of early levels of 
development. On the other hand, the chil- 
dren also revealed that they were accu- 
mulating, classifying, and organizing a 
great deal of information about their 
world. These findings raised many pro- 
vocative questions and led to what now 
appears to be a more intelligent grappling 
with ideas about cognitive development, 
of which Piaget’s remain most fruitful. 


Piaget’s Views 

Piaget’s unique contribution lies in his 
use of “operations.” Operations are ac- 
tions or ways of getting information 
from the world of reality into the world 
of thought. During infancy, the child is 
capable only of direct action on his 
world. Later, he internalizes his actions 
and is able to carry them out symboli- 
cally. But it is not until he is also able to 
cancel or “reverse” them mentally (i.e., 
to be aware of a previous thought) that 


he can comprehend the world in the way 
the adult does. Not until this point can 
the adult hope to teach him the most ele- 
mentary concepts of physics or mathe- 
matics. Similarly, it is not until he can 
mentally handle potentiality or possibility 
as effectively as reality that he can com- 
prehend mathematics or physics in ab- 
stract terms. At this point, he is no longer 
limited to considering what “is” but can 
deal with “might be.” He can theorize 
that under certain conditions, certain 
variables may behave in a variety of 
ways. He does not need to create the 
conditions or actually to manipulate the 
variables in order to predict the outcome. 

During the period ordinarily encom- 
passed by the elementary and high school 
years, the child, according to Piaget, 
moves from the stage of intuitive thought, 
in which his experience is predominantly 
perceptual, into a stage of concrete op- 
erations. At this level, he can reason simi- 
larly to an adult, but not until he reaches 
the stage of formal operations does gen- 
uine abstract thinking become possible. 
The shift from intuitive thinking to con- 
crete operations appears to take place by 
age seven, while progress from concrete 
toward formal operations begins around 
eleven. Age is used here, of course, only 
as an indication of general maturity level. 
Piaget’s studies are not normative, and 
considerable variability among children 
can be assumed. 

Thinking remains on the intuitive level 
so long as the child confronting the 
world is dominated by his immediate per- 
ception. It appears, for example, when 
he believes that a given amount of liquid 
placed in a tall slender vessel is not the 
same when it is spread out in a shallow 
wide vessel. This notion persists even 
when he seems to understand that the 
point at issue is not the appearance of the 
liquid but the amount “to drink.” Or he 
may think that a friend has more clay 
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than he has when, after having receiving 
an identical amount, the friend breaks his 
into small bits, distributing them over a 
large area. 

In this stage, the child can not hold on 
mentally to the before and after aspects 
of a particular phenomenon. He can not 
coordinate relationships. His comments, 
for example, may indicate that he deals 
first with the height of the tall vessel and 
then with the width of the shallow one. 
He is not yet able to think of the height 
of the one as related to the width of the 
other. Nor will it occur to him, as it will 
later, to test the relationships by pour- 
ing the liquid from one vessel to another. 

At this intuitive level, the child does 
not yet understand “conservation,” the 
fact that the substance or material of an 
object remains constant even while it 
undergoes changes in appearance or that 
a given number of objects remains the 
same regardless of how they may be ar- 
ranged. He also lacks what Piaget terms 

“reversibility,” the ability to cancel men- 
tally a transformation that he has seen 
occur. It is as though, for example, hav- 
ing thought about the size of an object, 
he can not go back to a previous thought 
about its weight. Once these ideas are 
attained, the child can begin to handle 
logical relationships, although he does so 
through direct actions rather than ab- 
stractly. He has reached a stage of con- 
crete operations. 

With these operations, the child can 
in an orderly fashion handle the equiva- 
lences among a group of objects—say, a 
collection of toy soldiers—and also deal 
systematically with their differences. 
Thus, he recognizes that the “soldiers” 
include both all the plastic soldiers and 
all the metal soldiers, and that there are 
more “soldiers” than either plastic or 
metal soldiers. But he can also sort them 
into classes of “privates” and “sergeants” 
and include in those classes both those 
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that are metal and those that are plastic. 
He can also create a series, arranging 
them in order of size or, perhaps, even 
according to their authority (who gives 
orders to whom). 

The ability to form classes and series 
considerably enhances the child’s ability 
to manipulate and to understand number, 
space, and time. Various aspects of his 
physical world take on additional mean- 
ing. 

Up to this point, however, the child 
can not deal with sheer possibilities ex- 
cept experimentally, by actual trial and 
error. Not until he moves into the stage 
of formal operations can he examine the 
consequences of various combinations of 
factors in a systematic and orderly fash- 
ion. His thinking i is then no longer bound 
to the immediate task. Rather, he is able 
to devise theories, state them verbally, 
and then test them in actual experience. 
He can reason in the same way as the 
logician, even though he has not been 
taught logic. 


Supporting Views 

The sequence of intellectual develop- 
ment described by Piaget corresponds 
with the findings in other studies of con- 
cept fesmetion. although it is doubtful 
whether any other single investigator has 
covered so many concepts over so wide 
an age range. 

Studies like those by Welch (9) for 
example, have indicated that conceptual- 
ization proceeds from simple levels (men 
and women are all people) to more com- 
plex levels (such as the understanding 
that potatoes are vegetables, apples are 
fruit, and that both vegetables and fruit 
are food). Piaget notes, however, that a 
child may learn these ideas without being 
able to manipulate them effectively. By 
the age of 8, according to Welch, chil- 
dren can conceptualize on these levels 
but can not deal with more remotely 





abstract classifications. Such inclusive 
classes as “living substance” or, still more 
abstractly, “substance” are too difficult. 

Reichard, Schneider, and Rapaport (8), 
using sorting tests, found three levels of 
development. At the concretistic level up 
to 5 or 6 years, children classified objects 
on the basis of nonessential incidental fea- 
tures. A functional level, where classi- 
fication was made on the basis of use, 
extended to the age of 8, and the abstract 
level was not much used before the age 
of 10. 

Studies summarized by Heinz Werner 
(70) similarly indicate a sequence in con- 
cept formation from a “naming” or de- 
scribing level to later concrete and ab- 
stract levels. Werner, however, holds to 
a theory of mental development that sug- 
gests a spiral evolution rather than a 
series of stages. He appears to agree with 
Piaget when he indicates that a task can 
be achieved by genetically different an- 
alogous processes, but he also notes that 
at any stage of development, the level of 
performance depends on the relative 
novelty of the task. 

The challenge put to the educator by 
such studies of the development of think- 
ing processes is that of ascertaining, on 
the one hand, the level at which children 
can think and, on the other, the level of 
thinking the material presented demands 
if it is to be understood. Can adults, who 
have put away (or believe that they have 
put away) their own childish ways of 
thinking, readily recapture them to un- 
derstand what is going on in the minds 
of children? Some of the resistance to the 
observations made by Piaget, and also 
evidence from other studies of concept 
formation, suggests that such a return is 
difficult. Yet Piaget seems to say that un- 
less the adult can enter into the thinking 
of the child, he can have very little in- 
fluence over it. 

The problem the adult faces is per- 


haps most acute when the children he 
wishes to teach are still at an intuitive 
level of thought, still too caught up in 
the perceptions of the moment to be able 
to deal logically with the relationships 
between various aspects of their experi- 
ence. To what extent are children in kin- 
dergarten, first, and, perhaps, even sec- 
ond grade thinking in these ways, and 
how is their ability to learn affected? 


Thinking in the Classroom 


The unexpected results of the explora- 
tory study prompted a further examina- 
tion of assumptions about young chil- 
dren’s thinking in both the practice of 
early childhood education and the litera- 
ture related to it. Instances of wishful 
thinking about what might be going on 
in the minds of children were easy to 
find. But, there were also some realistic 
efforts to get behind the verbal facade. 
On the whole, it seems that neither the 
limitations the child has in his thinking, 
nor the special contribution this level of 
development may make to eventual adult 
thinking, are fully appreciated. One sus- 
pects that an inquiry related to the period 
of transition between “concrete” and 
“formal” thinking would yield similar 
results. 

Few would deny that many five-year- 
olds come to kindergarten with a back- 
ground of experience broader than that 
brought by their fathers and mothers 
twenty years ago. Undoubtedly, they 
have traveled more miles, whether by 
car or plane. They have had the stimula- 
tion of television and probably of chil- 
dren’s records and books. It is likely that 
their vocabularies are larger. Certainly, 
the information they have available con- 
cerns a somewhat different variety of 
things from those their parents knew 
about. Does this mean that the beginning 
school child of the 1960’s has reached a 
level where he is able to think more logi- 
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cally, to deal with more complex rela- 
tionships than his parents were? Can he 
cope more readily with the abstract sym- 
bols involved in reading? Will he move 
more directly to computation in arith- 
metic? Are space rockets and dinosaurs 
more appropriate for his science curricu- 
lum than the geography of his neighbor- 
hood and the care of rabbits and turtles? 
- Must his social studies center around the 
“community helpers,” or can he begin to 
understand the structure of laws, taxa- 
tion, and administration that supports the 
fireman and the policeman? 

One has only to eavesdrop for awhile 
on the spontaneous conversations of any 
group of five or six-year-olds to recog- 
nize that many if not all of them are 
keenly alert to pictures and their cap- 
tions, whether in books, magazines, or 
TV commercials. They recognize a vari- 
ety of signs. They handle nickels and 
dimes and quarters as they buy lollipops 
and Good Humors. They talk about 
planets and satellites, and they refer to 
historic and even pre-historic events. 
They know something about income 
taxes and sales taxes. Their teachers say 
that they are forming concepts. But what 
kinds of concepts? What kinds of under- 
standings lie behind their glibness? Are 
their “concepts” stable enough so that 
they can be related to one another, classi- 
fied, compared? Or are the responses the 
teacher labels “concepts” still pretty 
much names or labels for personal ex- 
perience? 

Recently, several kindergarten teach- 
ers, who had been introduced to Piaget’s 
theory that children of five or six are 
likely to be in a transitional state between 
intuitive and operational thought, at- 
tempted to gather evidence about the 
kinds of thinking their children revealed. 
Coming from privileged homes, these 
youngsters were verbally facile, compe- 
tent in managing most of their own af- 
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fairs, and generally alert to their environ- 
ment. 

At the beginning of the kindergarten 
year, all of one group of eighteen chil- 
dren were able to count, some of them to 
one thousand. Yet, the teacher discov- 
ered none of them had any stable notion 
of number beyond three. Asked to select 
four pebbles to match those held by the 
teacher, they scooped up as many as 
twelve. Only one child was ingenious 
enough to count off the number the 
teacher had with her own four fingers, 
and then apply the same four fingers to 
her pile of pebbles. 

In the same group, a highly verbal 
youngster demonstrated how extensively 
his thinking was dominated by his per- 
ception when he attempted an explana- 
tion of the reason certain objects stayed 
on the flannel board when others did not. 
He volunteered the notion that the mate- 
rial on the board was rough and that the 
material on the back of the pictured ob- 
jects was also rough. Not misled by his 
apparent logic, the teacher picked up a 
piece of paper and inquired as to whether 
he thought it would stick to the board. 
The child replied that it would not be- 
cause it was “round,” whereas the other 
objects were not. 

In another group, almost at the end of 
the year, the children were confronted 
with the problem of building a larger en- 
closure for some chickens they had re- 
ceived at Easter. Using blocks, they con- 
structed a building almost as tall as they 
were. Gradually, the realization that they 
could not get the chickens out of the 
enclosure dawned on them. But for some 
time none of them were able to fathom 
the relationship between their height and 
the depth of the enclosure. They sum- 
moned their teacher, and when she could 
not reach into it either, advised her to get 
a stool to stand on. She did so, but, of 
course, to no avail. Still unsatisfied, they 





asked her to get a step ladder and re- 
mained baffled by the results. 


Concepts as Conceptions 


Clearly, all of these children were still 
thinking largely on a perceptual level. 
Although their teachers might say that 
they were developing concepts of num- 
ber, of causality, and of height, none of 
them had really gone (at least in these 
examples) beyond a stage of naming cer- 
tain aspects of their own experience. 
They had labels for experiences such as 
“four,” “rough,” “round,” “deep,” “tall,” 
“high”; but they were unable to relate or 
compare the properties they could de- 
scribe. 

One reason for confusion here lies in 
the fact that the term “concept” is used 
in quite different ways by the teacher, 
the psychologist, and the person repre- 
senting a particular discipline such as 
mathematics or physics. The teacher 
thinks of a concept as something that 
she wants children to learn. The psychol- 
ogist often regards a concept as a system 
of related meanings held by an individual. 
In contrast, the mathematician or the 
physicist views concepts as integral parts 
of the logical structure of a particular 
discipline. He is not concerned about 
personal meanings; his attention is con- 
centrated on those common or agreed- 
upon meanings which make possible sci- 
entific communication. 

Failure to distinguish adequately be- 
tween concepts as “abstractable, public, 
essential forms” and conceptions as “in- 
dividual mental images and symbols” (5) 
leads to inevitable confusion. In recent 
years, psychologists and others have tried 
to show teachers how importantly the 
array of meanings a child brings to a 
particular problem influences his solu- 
tions of it. Accordingly, curriculum has 
emphasized the provision of “meaningful 
experience.” Sometimes, however, edu- 


cators lose sight of the fact that for the 
solution of certain problems, the applica- 
tion of meanings other than those that are 
public and abstract is a hindrance to effi- 
cient solution. There comes a time when 
the concrete is no longer enriching. In 
mathematics, for example, the child can 
not indefinitely perform calculations with 
counters, beads, and so on. Numbers and 
their relationships must eventually be 
dealt with abstractly. In physics, the no- 
tions that some objects float and others 
sink, followed by the awareness that ob- 
jects of equivalent size may have differ- 
ent weights, must eventually be replaced 
with the abstract idea of specific gravity 
as a quantifiable relationship. 

If teachers at all levels of education 
could understand the kinds of thinking 
demanded by the material they present to 
their students and recognize whether or 
not the students are coping with it as an- 
ticipated, much time and effort might 
be saved. The kindergarten teacher, for 
example, would not be satisfied that the 
children had arrived at any particular 
generalizations about transportation 
merely because they had all looked and 
talked about pictures of trains and air- 
planes. The elementary school teacher 
would rely more on the children’s dem- 
onstration of their understandings than 
on their comments. Teachers of algebra 
and geometry would check for evidence 
of ability to deal with abstraction before 
proceeding to teach further abstractions. 


Teaching Concepts 
Inhelder has suggested that, 


... it might... be interesting to devote 
the first two years of school to a series of 
exercises in manipulating, classifying, and 
ordering objects in ways that highlight 
basic operations of logical addition, multi- 
plication, inclusion, serial ordering, and 
the like. For surely these logical opera- 
tions are the basis of more specific opera- 
tions and concepts of all mathematics and 
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science. It may indeed be the case that 

such an early science and mathematics 

“pre-curriculum” might go a long wa 

toward building up in the child the kind 

of intuitive and more inductive under- 
standing that could be given embodiment 
later in formal courses in mathematics and 
science. The effect of such an approach 
would be, we think, to put more continu- 
ity into science and mathematics and also 
to give the child a much better and firmer 
comprehension of the concepts which, un- 
less he has this early foundation, he will 
mouth later without being able to use 

them in any effective way (2, p. 46). 

The crucial question, perhaps, is 
whether it is possible to provide experi- 
ences for young children that involve 
more than memorization, or the auto- 
matic repetition of the correct response. 
Inhelder’s use of the term “exercise” does 
not do justice to the active inquiry the 
child has to bring to problems like those 
represented in Piaget’s demonstrations, 
nor does it adequately represent the op- 
portunities available to the child for 
learning from his own mistakes. 

Inhelder’s proposal also implies a for- 
mality of approach that seems incompati- 
ble with active, energetic American first 
and second graders. However, the experi- 
ence she envisions could be made an 
inherent part of any program concerned 
with the adequacy of children’s think- 
ing. Isaacs (4) has suggested, for exam- 
ple, that the planning, constructing, and 
building, and the opportunities for learn- 
ing by error that typify the modern 
infant school offer numerous possibilities 
for the intuitive child to develop toward 
an operational mode of thinking. 

In the long run, the important contri- 
butions of the kindergarten and possibly 
even the first grade to later intellectual 
development may lie as much in the nur- 
ture of the normal child’s curiosity and 
zest for learning as in the early exercise 
of incipient logical thinking. The encour- 
agement of keen observation, further- 
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ance of the awareness of the properties 
and the actions of the objects that make 
up his world, and the development of a 
vocabulary adequate to describing them, 
all appear to be appropriate educational 
goals. Indeed, if the children in the ex- 
ploratory study, particularly those com- 
ing from lower socio-economic back- 
grounds, provide a good example, such 
goals may sometimes take priority over 
the early promotion of “concrete oper- 
ations.” 


Thinking and Emotion 


Surely the present, possibly belated, 
swing of the educational pendulum to- 
wards a re-emphasis on the school’s 
responsibility for intellectual develop- 
ment carries with it all that is currently 
known about children. But some indi- 
viduals who are concerned with schools 
are prone to overlook much that is 
known. They think that strict concen- 
tration on the intellectual or the academic 
aspects of education will obviate most, 
if not all, of the problems that have beset 
the schools in recent years. They are 
either unconcerned with or ignore the 
emotional aspects of children’s thinking. 
In contrast, another group of individuals 
are alarmed at the present emphasis on 
the intellectual. They assume that such 
emphasis necessarily implies a rejection 
of the emotional. Both groups seem to be 
thinking more wishfully than realisti- 
cally. 

It is of course possible to look at the 
outcomes of cognitive processes, the ma- 
terials mastered, or the problems solved, 
as something apart from the motives in- 
volved in the individual’s thinking. Pia- 
get takes note of this when he says that 
cognitive “structures” are unaffected by 
affect; but he notes at the same time that 
there is no cognitive mechanism without 
its emotional element and, conversely, 
no state of pure emotion without its cog- 





nitive element (6). Feelings of success or 
failure may influence a child’s solution 
of a mathematical problem, but his addi- 
tion can still be viewed as either right or 
wrong. 

Despite Piaget’s insistence on the con- 
stant interaction between emotions and 
intellect, his studies, with the possible ex- 
ception of his investigations of the think- 
ing of the very young child, do not seem 
to have exploited the relationship very 
fruitfully. He indicates, for example, that 
under conditions of stress a child re- 
gresses to an earlier level of thinking. But 
he gives little attention to the implica- 
tions of optimal motivation either for a 
given level of development or for the 
facilitation of transition from one level 
to another. 

Work with children with learning dif- 
ficulties indicates how emotion can dis- 
tort thinking. Underachieving ten and 
eleven-year-olds, who, according to Pia- 
get’s theory, should be able to function 
logically, are often unable to understand 
the problems, much less cope with them 
in the way that other youngsters of their 
age do. Like preschool children, they are 
too bound to their immediate perceptions 
to deal effectively with any complex re- 
lationships. Their perceptions, in turn, 
seem dominated by fears and anxieties, 
preventing their attainment of a more 
mature level of cognitive development. 

If unresolved emotional conflict at one 
level of development may permeate 
thinking at a later level, what are the 
more usual contributions of one level to 
the next? Piaget’s theory accounts for 
the emergence, stage by stage, of the 
ability to use logical abstractions. But 
this represents only one area of cognitive 
functioning. It does not account, for in- 
stance, for critical and creative thinking. 
Drawing on imagination and intuition, 
these may be as firmly rooted in the early 
childhood period as the ability to think 


operationally seems to be in the years 
from seven or eight onward. 

It is perhaps more than coincidence 
that the developmental stage labeled “in- 
tuitive” by Piaget is seen as a period of 
developing initiative and “power testing” 
by psychoanalytic ego psychologists. 
Not yet understanding which aspects of 
his environment are likely to remain con- 
stant and which will change momentar- 
ily, the young child lives, at least for the 
time, in a world of many possibilities. 
Thus, he is often much more inclined to 
experiment and try than is the older 
youngster, who knows, for example, that 
water does not stay in a sieve or that a 
cake of sand inevitably falls apart. How- 
ever limited they may be in handling 
complex relationships, children in the 
intuitive” stage are probably as apt in 
perceiving analogies as they will ever be. 
If such ability could be nurtured, it 
should contribute importantly to later 
insight and cognitive inventiveness. 

Similarly, Piaget’s period of concrete 
operational thought is paralleled in psy- 
choanalytic theory by a period of 
achievement and mastery. Provided the 
preceding period has been resolved in 
such a way that the child is emotionally 
free to tackle new learnings with zest, he 
relishes acquiring new skills and knowl- 
edge. His thinking at this stage may be 
less ebullient than at the earlier level, but 
he is acquiring better ability to direct it 
and to check its outcomes. Thus, he is 
building an important resource for ado- 
lescence, a period that will confront him 
with new kinds of problems, both emo- 
tional and intellectual. 


Thought and Personhood 


When thinking, whether logical or in- 
tuitive, is thus viewed as an aspect of the 
developing personality, motivated in the 
same ways as other kinds of behavior, the 
fallacy of a belief that concentration on 
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the outcomes of thinking can free the 
school from concern with personality 
development seems clear. The mind has 
its entity in the person. To comprehend 
a child’s mind adequately is to know him 
and those who are like him. It is to know 
how he views the world and what is 
meaningful to him; and good teaching 
requires that he then be offered the means 
and the challenge to build further mean- 
ings. As more is known about the nature 
of thinking and the processes of cognitive 
development, it is clear that the teacher 
can aid and abet the student’s thinking 
more effectively. But it is still possible to 
overestimate, perhaps wishfully, the ex- 
tent of his influence. 

The Prophet may yet be sustained. 
Speaking of children he says, “They have 
their own thoughts.” When the teacher 
is indeed wise he does not bid his stu- 
dents enter the house of his wisdom but, 
rather, leads them to the “threshold of 
their own minds” (3). 
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Readers 


Our February correspondent, concerned 
about the professional development of teach- 
ing, examines in his letter some attitudes of 
teachers and administrators as they seem to 
him to affect one aspect of professionaliza- 
tion, in-service training. Dr. Bob L. Taylor, 
assistant professor in the Division of Edu- 
cation at San Francisco State College, 
is the author, among other contributions to 
the educational literature, of an important 
survey of in-service training in the state of 
Indiana. 


It seems distressingly possible that 
many teachers are not professionally 
oriented. A trade union attitude toward 
teaching as a job leads to a greater con- 
cern for the welfare benefits to be gained 
from in-service programs than for their 
own professional development. Yet in- 
service education is an essential charac- 
teristic of a profession. Society expects 
the professional person to be up-to-date 
in his specialty, and his work as a mem- 
ber of a profession is judged by his 
knowledge of developments in his par- 
ticular field. The physician and the den- 
tist must know the latest techniques and 
drugs, and architects and engineers must 
know of new building materials and the 
latest designs of machines. Likewise, the 
lawyer must know the changes in the 
law that come about either through legis- 
lation or judicial decision, and the pro- 
fessional soldier is constantly being sent 


through new training programs to keep 
abreast of the last word in tactics and 
weapons. One of the characteristics of a 
professional person is that he is always 
working to increase his knowledge and 
skill in his area of specialization. 

Nevertheless, a survey conducted in 
the secondary schools of Indiana re- 
vealed that besides excessive teaching 
load, poor teacher attitude and lack of 
adequate planning were major obstacles 
to in-service training. Other obstacles 
mentioned by both principals and teach- 
ers were lack of time, lack of facilities, 
and no pay for extra work or training. In 
addition, teachers stressed the welfare as- 
pects of in-service programs over those as- 
pects aimed at their professional growth. 

While low salaries and heavy teaching 
loads are the first concerns of most teach- 
ers, and while they are admittedly real 
and pressing problems, the attitudes of 
teachers remain the central barrier to the 
development of effective in-service train- 
ing. As a group, they have not assumed 
the responsibility for continuous profes- 
sional growth, depending on the leader- 
ship of administrators. Their own most 
active concerns are oriented more toward 
personal welfare than increased profes- 
sional competence. 

Furthermore, there are indications in 
the literature that many school adminis- 
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trators use in-service programs primarily 
to up-grade poorly prepared teachers to 
minimum standards and to orient teach- 
ers to new administrative policies. While 
such enterprises are clearly legitimate 
ones, they entail two dangers. First, they 
may usurp the opportunities for genuine 
professional development among the 
teachers of a community. Second, they 
may easily take on the appearance of a 
sheer instrument of managerial manipula- 
tion. Both possibilities are subversive of 
the whole concept of teaching as a pro- 
fession. 

In considering these problems, one 
looks for leadership from three sources: 
the school administrators, the teachers 
colleges, and the teachers’ associations. 
What types of leadership should these 
institutions be giving? 

Although administrators have been 
very active over the years in promoting 
in-service teacher education, their efforts 
have understandably emphasized the so- 
lution of administrative problems. But 
perhaps the core administrative problem 
in modern education is that of cultivating 
a true professional commitment among 
teachers. Since studies indicate, for ex- 
ample, that time is usually not allotted 
for in-service development in the teach- 
er’s heavy work load, it follows that ad- 
ministrative leadership must give heed to 
such factors, creatively providing both 
the opportunity and the motivation for 
teachers to develop in-service training 
programs geared to their own needs. 

Similarly, if teachers do not finish their 
pre-service education with a professional 
commitment to further growth in serv- 
ice, they probably will not develop 
this commitment in the field. The need 
is for a greater stress in teacher training 
institutions on teaching as a profession, 
remembering that in-service growth re- 
lates both to continuous development in 
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subject matter as well as in teaching 
methodology. In education, scholarly 
competence is a professional necessity. 

But self-regulation is also a charac- 
teristic of a true profession. Among other 
things, it guarantees to the consuming 
public that the practicing members 
themselves are responsibly and systemati- 
cally staying abreast of their fields. While 
lip service has been regularly given to 
such principles of professionalization by 
many of the teachers’ organizations, 
their major efforts have tended to stress 
teacher welfare. For instance, the collec- 
tive bargaining role of the associations is 
much in demand—and rightly so. But if 
teachers’ associations must service their 
members and work in the current climate 
where welfare benefits are demanded, 
they must also educate their member- 
ships toward a more mature view of their 
position in the social order. The struggle 
for improved welfare need not obscure 
the fact that the continuous and respon- 
sible quest for increasing competence is 
a prerequisite to real professional status 
and the dignity it properly confers. One 
appropriate route along which this quest 
may be pursued under association lead- 
ership is that of in-service education. 

Here, then, is a challenge to three in- 
stitutions, all vitally concerned with 
teaching, to display more vigorous and 
inventive leadership in helping to realize 
the potential of in-service education for 
the up-grading of teaching as a true pro- 
fession. 

Bos L. TAytor 


The Record is eager to publish readers’ letters 
of from 300 to a maximum of 1,000 words, 
written either in response to notions expressed 
in its pages or as commentary on other matters 
of educational concern. Your ideas, clarifica- 
tions, and rebuttals will be welcomed, and 
while only a limited few may be printed, all 
will be read with deep interest and apprecia- 
tion. 





ROBERT E. LUSK, President 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


Advertising—educator 
to the American economy 


THOSE OF US wHO produce America’s 
advertising are acutely aware of our 
kinship to education. Education is the 
wellspring of the creative people who 
make our business possible. We wonder, 
however, whether educators are equally 
knowledgeable about their relationship 
to our industry. 

Although the origins of formal edu- 
cation antedate those of formal advertis- 
ing, we can point to the residue of signs, 
unmistakably bearing advertising, dug 
out of the ruins of Pompeii. The medi- 
eval tinker advertised his wares by voice 
and bell within sight and sound of his 
customers. And certainly the horseshoe 
above the blacksmith’s shop was the fore- 
runner of today’s outdoor advertising. 

But there is an historic occasion to 
which education and advertising are to- 
tally indebted—Johannes Gutenberg’s 
invention of movable type, a sticky ink, 
and the printing press, in the fifteenth 
century. Until then, most people did not 
have to know how to read because there 
was almost nothing available to them be- 
yond the papyrus scrolls locked up in 
religious edifices. Now people could 
have their own Bibles, merchants their 
neighborhood handbills, students their 
textbooks; and the advent of the daily 
newspaper became a possibility. 


Advertising and Industry 


My interest in the arrival of the print- 
ing press, however, lies in its identity 
with industry. For advertising and indus- 
try have grown up together—just as ed- 
ucation and industry have grown up to- 
gether—complementing, reinforcing, and 
requiring each other. Here the activating 
point is that by itself Gutenberg’s inven- 
tion meant little because there was no 
paper on which to print its messages. 
That was provided by industry in the 
invention of the power loom, which, 
happily, coincided with the invention of 
the press. Henceforth, the worn-out 
product of the loom (shirts, skirts, bed- 
sheets, etc.) was to provide the world’s 
first cheap source of newsprint for the 
mass distribution of words to the public. 

Not until the close of the eighteenth 
century did this exciting prospect begin 
to manifest itself in the flood of eco- 
nomic and technological change we now 
call the Industrial Revolution. New ma- 
chines began to pour cheaper consumer 
goods into the market; new industrial 
techniques called for steadily increasing 
education. In the early 1700’s America’s 
first newspaper ads appeared, although 
not until the 1780’s were there enough 
newspapers to permit even a semblance 
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of advertising in volume. Since then in- 
vention has multiplied a thousandfold the 
effect of every instrument of growth. 
Our own population has increased sixty- 
fold, and our continent holds a hundred 
cities larger than the largest of the 1780's. 
We possess immense power and wealth, 
and an educational level higher than any 
other in the world. 

One index of the role of advertising as 
an instrument of this unprecedented 
growth is the amount of money spent by 
advertisers, beginning with 1880’s mod- 
est expenditure of an estimated 200 mil- 
lion dollars. By 1910, that sum had passed 
one billion, doubling each decade there- 
after until 1929 and the onset of the de- 
pressed ’30s. Not until after World War 
II was the three billion dollar level again 
reached. By 1950 it had passed five bil- 
lion, and with the end of war in Korea, 
it advanced yearly to 1959’s record $11.1 
billion.” 

These sums reflect the industrializa- 
tion of America. Advertising’s role, in 
this first example of what free men could 
do when left alone with a continent at 
their disposal, grew hand in hand with 
the development of mass production, 
new management techniques, a nation- 
wide distribution system, a national press, 
and all the other fruits of American in- 
genuity, invention, and innovation. Ad- 
vertising survives today in this highly 
competitive American economy because, 
as yet, nobody has come up with a more 
economical way for a man with a prod- 
uct or service to sell to reach the man 
who can benefit from buying it. 


The Matter of Money 


This assumed maxim is now confused 
by the complexities and costs of the many 


1 Interestingly enough, while advertising’s out- 
lay of three billion dollars in 1929. was 3.5 per 
cent of the national income, 1959’s expenditure 
of $11.1 billion represented only a little over 
two per cent of that figure. 
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mass media with which advertising has to 
deal. Nevertheless, regarding costs, an ad- 
vertiser taking a full page in a national 
consumer magazine today can reach four 
million households throughout the 
United States at a cost of less than one- 
half cent per page per home. On a well 
rated television show, he can talk to each 
of his prospects for one minute for a 
fraction of a penny. This goes for other 
communications media, too: newspapers, 
billboards, and radio. 

Detractors of advertising maintain that 
the money thus spent serves only to in- 
crease the cost of the product. This could 
be so in isolated instances, but in all 
others it is demonstrably untrue. Adver- 
tising has steadily helped to reduce prod- 
uct cost by widening its base of accept- 
ance and thus allowi ing more of it to be 
produced at a lower unit cost, thereby 
lowering the selling price. 

Does advertising make people buy 
what they do not need? I do not think 
so. What are needs? Those of the peo- 
ple of India are certainly not the same as 
those of America; nor are our needs of 
today identical with those of twenty 
years ago. We really do not need air- 
planes or automobiles or vacuum clean- 
ers or television sets or makeup or hair 
shampoo or frozen foods or, for that 
matter, even soap. But is it wrong for 
people to want these things, once they 
have been created, if they can afford to 
buy them? I doubt it. And I am sure that 
the millions of people who create, fi- 
nance, produce, and sell these and count- 
less other goods and services are living a 
better life because these products are 
being advertised, bought, and enjoyed. 

Advertising is tied closely, then, to 
America’s standard of living, but it is the 
creature, not the cause, of this high liv- 
ing standard. Its role in our mass pro- 
duction-distribution economy is, simply, 
to sell goods and services. This funda- 





mental function is in no way altered by 
advertising’s capacity to inform, per- 
suade, convince, change social values, or 
move people to act. Advertising survives 
solely on its ability to perform its job 
economically and well. 

Since their inception, advertising has 
paid the complete cost of radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts and, for many years, 
has paid some two-thirds of the cost of 
newspaper and magazine production. 
Without advertising these communica- 
tions media would be likely to survive 
only at a price that would prohibit a ma- 
jority of Americans from enjoying them 
at all. 

“What would happen if all advertising 
stopped?” This thought was posed re- 
cently by the Advertising Council, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, in a paid advertisement. The ad 
answered its own question, saying, in 
part: “Stores would begin cancelling 
orders. Very quickly, manufacturers 
would close down plants and lay off mil- 


lions of employees. Volume production 
would be a thing of the past, so prices 
would rise fast. Within a week most 
radio and television stations would close 
up shop for lack of revenues. . . .” 


Public Service Functions 


Nobody, to my knowledge, has advo- 
cated so drastic a step as this, and the 
Advertising Council was merely doing its 
job of calling attention to advertising’s 
role in the economy. That role has in- 
volved, among other things, a consider- 
able contribution in the area of public 
service. In fact, since the beginning of 
World War Il, nearly every big national 
public drive conducted in America has 
called on the talents of the advertising 
industry. These volunteer services by the 
advertising agencies, for example, cre- 
ated the advertising for the public inter- 
est programs and campaigns sponsored 


for the last eighteen years by the Adver- 
tising Council.” 

There can be few adult Americans un- 
aware of or untouched by these cam- 
paigns. One of them, “Better Schools 
Build Better Communities,” has been the 
special assignment of my agency for the 
last twelve years. This effort to stimulate 
and rnaintain public interest in improving 
the nation’s schools has been a rich and 
rewarding experience for all of us at 
Benton & Bowles, and we like to think 
that it has helped to make Americans 
more aware of their educational prob- 
lems and opportunities. With a certain 
pride we can point to various facts: 
There are now 20,500 local citizens’ 
school committees, whereas seven years 
ago there were seventeen; 670,000 class- 
rooms have been built since 1947, and 
PTA membership is at an all-time high. 

Scores of other advertising agencies 
have devoted themselves to other cam- 
paigns. Foote, Cone, & Belding, for in- 
stance, produced the ads for the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation’s well acclaimed 
program urging citizens to take an active 
interest in politics and to support the 
party of their choice. On behalf of 
higher education, N. W. Ayer, Amer- 
ica’s oldest advertising agency, helped 
the Advertising Council launch the cam- 
paign which first asked: “When your 
children are ready for college, will our 
colleges be ready for them?” The sub- 
ject here, of course, was money—the 
increased funds needed to build the facili- 
ties and expand the teaching required to 
accomodate the growing numbers of 
young Americans knocking at our col- 
lege and university doors. Since the be- 
ginning of this campaign in 1956, non- 
alumni contributions to colleges and 


2A private non-profit group, founded and 
funded by advertisers, advertising agencies, and 
all of the media to marshal the forces of ad- 
vertising to secure public understanding and 
action on important national problems. 
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universities have risen 146 per cent; 
alumni giving has gone up 51 per cent. 

These are random examples from a 
long list of effective public service cam- 
paigns designed to prevent accidents and 
forest fires, stamp out paralytic polio, 
advocate confidence in a growing Amer- 
ica, and promote U. S. savings bonds, the 
Red Cross, religious aid overseas, NATO, 
the United Nations, the 1960 census, and 
a host of similar issues. The time and 
space devoted to them in 1959, worth 
182 million dollars, were contributed by 
the mass media and advertising in the 
public interest. In the last eight years 
these contributions to Advertising Coun- 
cil enterprises have exceeded a billion 
dollars. 


Cultural Contributions 


What advertising may or may not 
have contributed to America’s cultural 
life is not for me to say. I am in the busi- 
ness of producing advertising, and I am 
proud of my agency’s responsible rec- 
ord in this effort. Nevertheless, it is 
worth noting that without advertising to 
pay the bill, we would have a hard time 
maintaining a free press in this country. 
In 1959, the general magazine section of 
that free press alone devoted some 2,700 
pages to books, music, religion, educa- 
tion, philosophy, history, science, and 
sociology—the costs borne by advertis- 
ing. 

3 for television, which is entirely 
supported by advertising revenues, this 
sprawling infant, barely out of swaddling 
clothes has, whatever its defects, given 
millions of Americans their first expo- 
sure to the opera, ballet, and our great 
symphony orchestras, to good theatre 
and good books, and to a host of other 
cultural pursuits—at no direct charge to 
the viewer. In a single nationwide televi- 
vision performance, Hamlet was seen by 
more people than in all of its combined 
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theatre audiences throughout its history! 

Of course, television offers other ma- 
terial, too, and the pros and cons of its 
merit are presently the subject of violent 
controversy in our traditional American 
forum of public opinion. I dare say that 
it will be decided there to the benefit of 
all concerned. Television has to cater to 
all cultural levels, and it may be worth 
recalling that today’s superb critic was 
often yesterday’s dime novel devotee. 

In any case, there are televised courses 
in a variety of subjects for young and 
old alike. And in 1960, viewers in un- 
precedented numbers were first able to 
watch two aspirants to our Presidency 
debate their candidacy in the voters’ own 
living rooms. 


Ethics and Understanding 


In helping to bring more things to 
more people in more places than ever 
before, it may be that advertising has 
concentrated too single-mindedly on 
doing its job well, thus incurring a good 
bit of uninformed and unjustified criti- 
cism. Advertising is not a profession in 
the sense that the law, for example, is; it 
is a unique and creative assembly of arts, 
crafts, skills, and business know-how de- 
voted to selling goods and services. That 
it is not better understood by the public 
is undoubtedly advertising’s own fault. 

In the process of growing up, advertis- 
ing has undergone the amount of toe- 
stubbing and, occasionally, falling on its 
face that you would expect in a new 
business. Its most recent cross has been 
the dismal and disturbing television quiz 
fixes. But there is a basic point to bear in 
mind here. The basic advertising device 
was not at fault, but the misuse of it 
certainly was. Those of us in the daily 
business of producing the nation’s adver- 
tising know that a handful of advertisers 
still tread a narrow path between truth 
and untruth and that some advertising 





and some advertising practices continue 
to irritate by questionable taste or repeti- 
tive dullness. But these acknowledged 
abuses are a minuscule part of America’s 
total advertising activity. 

No one knows better than ourselves 
that the consumer calls the tune in our 
economy. He and she have to choose be- 
tween many brands and varieties. If the 
consumer discovers that a product is mis- 
represented, he rejects it and buys what 
he wants from the offerings of its com- 
petitors. Moreover, his mistrust is likely 
to turn him against the offending manu- 
facturer’s entire line of merchandise. 
Thus, in advertising, honesty is not only 
the best policy; it is the only policy that 
assures customer confidence and repeat 
sales. 

One of advertising’s real problems in 
achieving public understanding is the 
fact that it is one of the most personal of 
all the economic forces with which the 
public has to contend. It is, in effect, 
millions of house-to-house salesmen call- 
ing in person at the consumer’s home, 
and the advent of television has made this 
analogy a live every-day reality. This 
very personal impact is bound to bring 
advertising into the area of daily public 
contention along with the weather, the 
price of food, and all the things that are 
the daily concern of Americans. Thus, it 
would be only right for the consumer to 
regard advertising first in terms of how 
it irritates, annoys, or disappoints him, 
rather than in any larger aspect of its 
possible contribution to his life and 
times. 

Every successful salesman makes his 
pitch in his own personal way, and ad- 
vertising, which is salesmanship in print 
or in broadcast media, must sell its prod- 
ucts in its own distinctive way. Some 
advertising techniques are repetitive to 
the point of virtually deliberate annoy- 
ance; others may be considered an insult 


to the consumer’s intelligence. These are 
the exceptions, not the rule. The passage 
of time, which levels all things, says that 
no advertiser can succeed by repelling 
his readers and listeners. 


The Central Fact 


But the central fact about advertising 
is that it informs. It is advertising that 
tells us about a new and better product, 
be it a gas range, a new book or play, a 
non-run nylon stocking, an antibiotic, or 
whatever. And advertising has to do its 
job efficiently, for efficiency is the meas- 
ure of its right to survive. Few manufac- 
turers today can afford to spend adver- 
tising dollars just to see their names in 
print. 

In the years ahead advertising will 
have to continue meeting the demands 
of the marketplace for increasingly effi- 
cient salesmanship to lower the cost of 
distributing a product or service. Not the 
least of its jobs will be advertising’s 
assignment to tell the public, at an eco- 
nomical price, about the host of new 
products which will arise from the labo- 
ratories of America’s manufacturers.® 
There is no other means for these goods 
to find their way to market in volume at 
reasonable prices save by using adver- 
tising as the means of communication. 

Because some politicians have turned 
now to castigating their opponents as 
“tools of Madison Avenue,” those of us 
whose job it is to produce America’s 
advertising messages wonder whether we 
are about to supplant “Wall Street” as a 


* The role of research in American industry 
needs no better advocate than the figures them- 
selves. In 1920 there were fewer than 300 in- 
dustrial laboratories in the U. S.; today there 
are more than 5,000. In the last five years, total 
research and development expenditures (includ- 
ing the expenditures of government, industry, 
universities, and private foundations) have more 
than doubled and are expected to double again 
by 1970. 
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convenient political bogeyman. Politi- 
cians are forever jumping on the public 
service bandwagons instituted by the 
Advertising Council. There is no protest 
where these national concerns are in- 
volved. Perhaps advertising’s own “im- 
age,” to use a familiar phrase of our trade, 
needs bolstering. 

Here educators could be of enormous 
help to us. We depend upon them for 
many things. One is certainly an accurate 
understanding of our business and our 
role in the American economy, out of 
which can come the informed criticism 
that we welcome. Another is the eco- 
nomic and sociological research required 
to build our particular fund of knowl- 
edge, much of which must come from 
educational institutions. 

But we are especially concerned with 
the development of talented young men 
and women for advertising, one of whose 
unchanging characteristics is its insatiable 
need for creative people. We are as con- 
cerned as anyone with the so-called “pop- 
ulation explosion,” which has overbur- 
dened educational facilities and taxed 
advertising resources to the point where 
it is increasingly difficult to develop even 
the number of capable writers required 
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to produce the advertising messages our 
growing economy calls for. We have had 
to train writers to the demands of the 
new medium, television, and at the same 
time meet ever more exacting require- 
ments from the printed media. 

Thus, advertising asks educators to 
give their students a realistic understand- 
ing of the role of advertising in our com- 
plex, dynamic, and competitively vigor- 
ous economy. That means that we want 
our deeds and occasional misdeeds evalu- 
ated in the light of our mission. For it is 
the demonstrated ability of advertising to 
help carry out corporate objectives of 
expanding sales volume, of introducing 
new products, and in fact of catalyzing 
the entire marketing complex, that justi- 
fies its role in making the American econ- 
omy the productive machine and server 
of human needs that it is. 

Those irresponsible critics who call 
“Madison Avenue” a blind alley should 
know that it intersects Main Street to 
form the crossroads where free people 
gather to exchange the fruits of their 
hard work for their mutual satisfaction 
and well-being. 

Does anyone know a more rewarding 
place to hang up his shingle? 





JEANNE CHALL 
City College of New York 


The encyclopedia as 
an educational tool 


The World Book Encyclopedia. Chicago: 
Field Enterprises Educational Corpora- 
tion, 1960. 20 vols., including Reading 
and Study Guide. J. Morris Jones, Editor 
in Chief; D. C. Whitney, Managing Edi- 
tor; and Dr. W. H. Nault, Director of 
Research. Price to Individual purchaser: 
Blue Cloth Binding, $139; President Red 
Binding, $159; Aristocrat Binding, $179. 
Special prices for school libraries: Presi- 
dent Red Binding, $115; Blue Cloth Bind- 
ing, $104. 

A review of an encyclopedia? All 20 
volumes of World Book? This is one 
time a reviewer can freely admit no in- 
tention to “read all.” But where to 
start? ... Volumes ...E... 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, en sIGH kloh pee dih uh, is 

one or more books with information 

about persons, places, events, and things. 

It may deal with all areas of knowledge 

or it may confine itself to just one area. 

A general encyclopedia, such as the 

World Book, includes subjects in every 

field of knowledge. .. . 

Thus J. Morris Jones, Editor-in-Chief, 
begins his signed seven-page article on 
Encyclopedia. And thus in turning to an 
encyclopedia for help, I found myself 
using it in the manner most typical of 
young people—as a general reference aid 
in report writing, assignments, and in ob- 
taining answers to specific questions. 

Before I could take systematic notes, 
I browsed through the articles on En- 


ergy, England, Elephant, Reaping Ma- 
chines, Reconstruction, the Red Cross, 
etc. To break the spell, I turned to Vol- 
ume I, and after leafing through the long 
list of impressive scholars and authorities 
who wrote the articles, I found myself 
reading of John Adams and Samuel, back 
to John Quincy, and on to Algebra and 
Arithmetic. Before long the realization 
dawned: I was enjoying the second ma- 
jor value and delight of a general ency- 
clopedia—pure, idle browsing to suit 
momentary whims and interests. 

In an age of specialization and frag- 
mentation, a general encyclopedia offers 
a reader of any age the wherewithal to 
become a generalist. Within the confines 
of 20 volumes, he has all areas of knowl- 
edge for systematic study or whimsical 
exploration. 

Never questioned, the importance of 
an encyclopedia as an educational tool 
has grown as dependence on facts from 
a single textbook has declined. The world 
of science and politics changes so rapidly 
that information learned in school is fre- 
quently dated before graduation. The 
student needs, therefore, to learn early 
and well how to continue learning. He 
needs to know where and how to find 
information and how to use it. A general 
encyclopedia contributes two opportuni- 
ties here: First, it is a source of accurate, 
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up-to-date information. Second, and 
equally important, it is a vehicle for ac- 
quiring and practicing the techniques of 
acquiring knowledge. But are encyclo- 
pedias being effectively used? 

Examining the third edition of the En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research, I 
found no references to encyclopedia, 
children’s encyclopedias, or reference 
books. Under instructional materials, 1 
was referred to articles on audio-visual 
techniques, textbooks, and training de- 
vices. Under libraries, there appeared a 
statement on the paucity of research in 
the utilization of reference books. The 
findings of a study completed in 1936 on 
school library utilization by junior and 
senior high school students were reported 
as still valid: Library visits for reference 
reading and the learning of reference 
methods averaged about half of those 
made for other purposes. In general, ref- 
erence library facilities are not ade- 
quately used. 

Turning to the Education Index, 1 
searched the following headings: ency- 
clopedia, children’s encyclopedias, and 
the names of the various sets themselves. 
Going back from 1960 (October) to the 
earliest listings in 1929, I found 49 refer- 
ences. In general, the more recent the 
year, the greater was the number of ref- 
erences. The great majority were pub- 
lished in the 1950's (34 of the 49). For 
the 1940's, only six references were 
found, and for the 1930’s, only five. 

‘What kinds of references were they? 
Thirty-two were general articles on the 
use of encyclopedias in school and at 
home, 12 were reviews of a particular en- 
cyclopedia (most commonly World Book 
and Compton’s), and two were booklets 
on how to use reference works. Only 
three were reports of research, all of 
them concerned with readability (7, 2, 
4). Only a minority of the reviews and 
articles appeared in the major profes- 
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sional or scholarly journals; most were in 
commercially oriented periodicals. 

One article (3) promising experimental 
findings reported “experiences” by teach- 
ers and pupils of the effects of placing 
World Book in third through eighth 
grade classrooms. The anecdotes were 
impressive, vividly illustrating the value 
of a classroom encyclopedia in stimu- 
lating the development of problem-solv- 
ing attitudes in children. One was struck, 
however, by the opportunistic needs that 
sent children to the encyclopedia and ul- 
timately to the systematic study of a 
topic. A third-grader’s desire to classify 
an unknown insect resulted in a class 
project on entomology. A classmate’s 
moving to the Mojave Desert touched off 
an extensive study of deserts. A class- 
room power failure sent the class to the 
encyclopedia to learn something about 
electricity. Could the encyclopedia not 
be put to a more direct, systematic use? 
Would it not be better to describe uses 
that are planned as part of the regular 
curriculum at each grade? 

Finally, I made a cursory search 
through ten currently used textbooks on 
the teaching of reading in the elementary 
school. While little on the use of encyclo- 
pedias was found, the more recent books 
had more adequate sections on encyclo- 
pedias and other references. Two listed 
the various encyclopedias appropriate 
for intermediate and upper elementary 
grades and stated what should be taught 
to pupils about the use of such reference 
works. Four had no information on en- 
cyclopedias. All ten texts had sections on 
dictionaries, and those that discussed en- 
cyclopedias at all devoted more space to 
dictionaries than to encyclopedias. Be- 
cause using dictionaries is much easier 
than using encyclopedias, this finding was 
a bit surprising! 

This paucity of empirically based in- 
formation on how to use an educational 





instrument of the potential value of an 
encyclopedia suggests that some of the 
fineness of the tool may be going to 
waste. If such is the case, it is particularly 
regrettable in relation to the newly re- 
vised edition of World Book, long one 
of the two leaders (Compton’s is the 
other) among “family” encyclopedias. 
Properly recommended over a long per- 
iod for home use and widely used in 
elementary and high schools, the new 
World Book maintains the high quality 
of comprehensiveness, authority, accu- 
racy, timeliness, ease of use, and reada- 
bility of the previous editions. 

The articles are written, reviewed, and 
signed by over 2500 distinguished schol- 
ars, specialists, and authorities in their 
respective fields. Even short items are 
signed either by the writer or the critical 
reviewer. The list of contributors to the 
1960 edition appears on 57 pages of Vol- 
ume I and reads like the intellectuals’ 
Who’s Who. A cursory glance reveals 
such names as George V. Allen, Director 
of the U. S. Information Agency, writ- 
ing on United States Information Service 
and Voice of America; Clarence L. Barn- 
hart, editor of the Barnhart Dictionaries, 
writing on Dictionary; P. W. Bridgman, 
Emeritus Professor of Physics at Harvard 
and Nobel Prize winner in 1946, writing 
on Pressure; Hadley Cantril of Princeton 
writing on Public Opinion; William O. 
Douglas, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, writing on Supreme Court 
of the U. S. and U. S. Constitution; Bob 
Feller writing on Basebail, William S. 
Gray on Reading, J. Edgar Hoover on 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, etc., 
etc., etc. 

A large permanent editorial staff is 
assisted by an Editorial Advisory Board 
of ten distinguished scholars, headed by 
Hollis L. Caswell, President of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and in- 
cluding Paul R. Hanna, Edgar Dale, 


Ralph A. Ulveling, Merle Curti, and 
others. Thus, responsibility for the au- 
thenticity, comprehensive scope, and 
accuracy of World Book lies in the hands 
of some of the most eminent scholars of 
the United States. 

According to information supplied by 
the publisher, World Book goes to press 
twice a year, and changes are incorpo- 
rated with a limited time lag. An annual 
supplement reviews the important events 
of the year and is available to owners of 
older sets. The new edition contains 
1,000 additional pages, more than 10,000 
new and revised articles, an additional 
volume, and more than 5,000 new or 
completely revised biographies. Hun- 
dreds of articles in science have been 
added or completely revised. In geog- 
raphy, important changes were made in 
the entries for continents, countries, and 
cities throughout the world, especially in 
Africa and Asia. Information on all 50 
states and the 10 Canadian provinces has 
been brought up to date. The social sci- 
ences have also been updated. 

The objectives of this encyclopedia 
are to meet the general reference needs 
of “young people in elementary schools, 
in junior high schools, and in senior high 
schools; to serve as a family encyclo- 
pedia; and to meet the everyday needs of 
teachers, librarians, business men and 
professional groups, such as doctors, law- 
yers, and engineers.” 

Because they are aimed at so wide an 
audience, the topics are selected and the 
levels of thoroughness on which they are 
written are based on the comprehensive 
Caswell-Nault Analysis of School Courses 
of Study and other surveys of curricu- 
lum and reference needs of young peo- 
ple. In general, a topic is written on the 
grade level where pupils are most likely 
to need such information for reference. 
When a subject is studied at various 
grade levels, it is presented in an increas- 
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ing order of difficulty, with the opening 
sections at a level appropriate for the 
youngest group that is most likely to be 
interested in it. 

Compare the following opening para- 
graphs for Elephant in the World Book 
and in the Encyclopedia Britannica: 


WORLD BOOK 


Elephant is the largest animal that walks 
on four legs. It is one of the most inter- 
esting of all the large animals. No other 
creature has been so much exhibited. It 
has skin an inch thick, yet has such a poor 
heating system that its owner is as easily 
frosted as a bean plant. Nor is there an- 
other animal with its nose drawn out into 
a trunk that it uses as a hand, one whose 
skull is 15 inches thick, or whose front 
teeth are so large... . 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


Elephant is the name applied to the two 
existing species of the Proboscidea and 
their immediate allies, inhabiting the for- 
est lands of India, Burma, Malaya, South 
Vietnam, Ceylon, Sumatra, and the con- 
tinent of Africa south of the Sahara. The 
Asiatic elephants are distinguished by the 
following characteristics: They possess 
complex teeth, the third molar having 
about 24 plates. . . 


As another feature, the discussions of 
scientific fields like psychology, anthro- 
pology, and biology include sections on 
careers which may be especially useful 
for junior and senior high school stu- 
dents. Teachers and guidance personnel 
will similarly welcome them. 

Articles are arranged alphabetically 
with an extensive system of cross refer- 
ences. No special index volume is needed 
to find a particular item, although a Read- 
ing and Study Guide (Vol. 20) outlines 
44 fields of knowledge covered by World 
Book. Thus, if a specific item falls within 
one of the broad areas, related articles 
may be found in the Reading and Study 
Guide as well as in the alphabetical list- 
ing. The Reading and Study Guide, as 
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the name suggests, is designed to encour- 
age the use of World Book for serious 
and systematic individual study. Clear, 
simple instructions on how best to use 
the volumes are also presented in the 
Guide. 

To give students of all ages incentive 
and interesting practice in the use of 
World Book, three booklets accompany 
the set: “The Lookies” for the youngest 
readers; “Through the Year with World 
Book” for youngsters of junior and sen- 
ior high school age; and “1200 Questions” 
for adults and more mature students. 

According to Edgerton’s (2) second 
report, based on an analysis of 100 com- 
parable articles in the 1953 editions of 
three junior encyclopedias, World Book 
was the most readable of the three. It 
has an average reading level of beginning 
sixth grade based on vocabulary ease 
(percentage of words within the most 
common 1500) and sentence length. Bri- 
tannica Junior averaged beginning sev- 
enth grade, and Compton’s, beginning 
eighth grade. A similar study by Edger- 
ton (7) of the 1943 editions found all 
three junior encyclopedias considerably 
more difficult to read than the 1953 edi- 
tions, with World Book the most diffi- 
cult, averaging grade 11, Britannica Jun- 
ior averaging 9, and Compton’s 10. Thus, 
all three encyclopedias follow the gen- 
eral simplification trend that has been 
observed in basal readers, subject matter 
texts, newspapers, and industrial com- 
munication. 

It seems reasonable to infer that the 
simplification trend has been maintained 
in the 1960 edition and that World Book 
genuinely has a broad usefulness, begin- 
ning with the upper elementary grades. 

Ease of use is further enhanced by 
carefully chosen topic headings, outlines 
at the end of major articles, questions for 
review, phonetic spelling for names and 
unusual words, and excellent illustrations 





that are appropriately placed and cap- 
tioned to communicate, not merely to 
decorate. Special mention must be made 
of the more than 1700 maps, most of 
which are in color, specially prepared 
for World Book by Rand McNally. Par- 
ticularly impressive are the numerous 
comparative maps to aid the reader in 
judging the relative sizes of continents, 
countries, states, and populations. The 
1960 edition also contains a greater num- 
ber of color illustrations, some of which 
are of very high quality, and a variety 
of visual aids that have been classroom 
tested by Edgar Dale. 

This edition is a happy one for a fu- 
ture in which young people will remain 
in school longer and in which the gen- 


eral educational level will inevitably rise. 
Wich literally millions of sets within easy 
reach of millions of families and school 
children, we have an educational tool of 
considerable worth widely available to 
us. It is important that we know how to 
use it. 
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Reviews 


Berelson, Bernard. Graduate Education 
in the United States. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1960. Pp. vi + 346. $6.95. 


Graduate education in the United States 
is largely a development of the past 85 
years. Its growth has been characterized by 
diversity and controversy. This volume, 
largely a report of an extensive question- 
ing of graduate deans, graduate faculties, 
and degree recipients, coupled with exten- 
sive references to other studies and reports, 
reviews all of the controversial factors and 
effectively exhibits the diversity of views 
regarding them. Both Professor Berelson’s 
analysis and his recommendations will un- 
doubtedly stimualte further controversy. 

Much of his discussion involves a classi- 
fication of the 92 universities studied into 
the top 12 institutions, the next 10, other 
Association of Graduate School universities 
(plus seven granted Ford Foundation ac- 
complishment awards), and a residual group 
of 45. Although it is a commonplace obser- 
vation that no university is equally good in 
all phases of graduate study, the author’s 
discussion ignores such variation and appar- 
ently assumes that first quality doctorates in 
any field are to be found only in the top 22 
institutions. Lacking objective evidence of 
quality, Berelson puts great faith here (as 
elsewhere) in subjective judgments. He reg- 
ularly is altogether too much inclined to 
take refuge in “. . . the fact that the rating 
was done by those supposed to know.” 

On many points, Berelson is inclined to 
minimize common concerns. Thus he con- 
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cludes (p. 79) with reference to the num- 
bers of PhD’s needed, “. . . the sense of 
Crisis that makes discussions of graduate 
education sound shrill these days is un- 
warranted and misleading.”: With respect to 
the influence of the top institutions which 
“are still turning out important numbers of 
presumably the better doctorates,” Berelson 
notes, “Some deans of private institutions 
are pessimistic... but lam not... .” Like- 
wise Berelson is not alarmed about the in- 
cursion of renamed teachers colleges into 
graduate study or about off-campus gradu- 
ate work. Attrition is dismissed with the 
remark that it “. .. may be one of the costs 
of a rapidly expanding system.” 

Despite the recognition (p. 134) that 
“Well over half the recent recipients (of 
the PhD) come from families where the 
father had only a high school education or 
less—and more often less—or held a job 
low in the occupational hierarchy,” and his 
own recommendation (p. 234) that “The 
norm of a four-year doctorate should be 
enforced by the universities,” Berelson also 
recommends that doctoral students “should 
be expected to pay more of their own way.” 
Berelson does not find these views in con- 
flict. 

Berelson’s final recommendations (19 in 
number) are wide ranging. Some are trite 
generalizations: 


2. The program for doctoral training should 
be “tightened.” 
14. The new intermediate degree might be 
tried. 
15. The relations between the liberal arts col- 





leges and the graduate schools should 
be improved. 


On some recommendations there will be 
opposition: 


3- The dissertation should be shorter. 
5. The foreign language requirement should 
be left to the departments. 


Having stated (pp. 220-21) that “training 
in research and scholarship should be the 
primary purpose of doctoral study,” Berel- 
son also (p. 248) recommends that “All 
doctoral candidates should have some teach- 
ing experience ... .” This exemplifies a 
new conception of graduate study: Empha- 
sis is on research, but teaching experience is 
required; the national load of doctoral study 
is to be carried by the top and middle level 
institutions, but the late arrivals must ex- 
pand to meet the need; departments are to 
have greater autonomy in requirements, but 
the power of the graduate dean is to be in- 
creased. The result is suggestive of Berel- 
son’s own characterization of the graduate 
faculty: 


The faculty wants more of nearly every- 
thing: better students, better dissertations, 
more independent work, better training in 
teaching, better quality in general. This de- 
mand for more, while giving up little, rein- 
forces my feeling that the relatively high 
dissatisfaction of the faculty tends to be 
stereotyped perfectionism. 


Berelson’s final paragraphs suggest that 
much of the difficulty with graduate educa- 
tion is a lack of “perspective on chronic 
criticism.” It is in the nature of graduate 
study that improvement of it must be made 
in specific universities and even in specific 
departments. Perspective is indeed needed, 
but it is not likely that the necessary per- 
spective will be supplied by this type of 
questionnaire study. Nevertheless, Berelson’s 
report is informative if the results are taken 
as symptomatic of states of mind rather than 
as definitive of the actual status and effec- 
tiveness of graduate education. 


Paut L. Dresser 
Michigan State University 


Bonney, M. E. Mental Health in Educa- 
tion. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1960. Pp. 
xiv + 434. $5.50. 


Books and courses about mental health 
often leave teachers with a bitter sense of 
frustration. Teachers may gain a deeper 
understanding of the troubled pupil, surely 
helpful in itself, but they also find a 
source of conflict about their roles. What 
can a teacher do? Must he abandon his usual 
role as a teacher in order to aid the devel- 
opment of integrated personalities? Or, rec- 
ognizing his inevitable limitations, can a 
teacher only aspire to refer anxious and 
ineffective children to expert therapists? 

Bonney’s book on mental health meets 
the teacher’s needs directly. He recognizes 
that a teacher is not a substitute parent, a 
group psychotherapist, a test expert, or a 
psychologist. With clarity and consistency 
of purpose he presents what the teacher and 
prospective teacher need to know and may 
try to do. Yet he avoids with considerable 
success the major pitfalls of the “practical” 
book—superficiality of understanding, and 
the dogmatism of oversimplified recipes. 
Little space is given to general theories of 
psychology or psychopathology, but psy- 
chologists will recognize that his expository 
material is accurate and clear. The numer- 
ous and good concrete illustrations, too, are 
drawn from real problems that occur in 
classrooms. There isn’t a hair-raising patho- 
logical “case” in the book. 

Bonney presents a positive orientation to 
mental health. Integrative adjustment in- 
volves more than an avoidance of sympto- 
matic behavior. It is seen as a positive ac- 
complishment which encompasses greater 
individuality, more initiative, and the devel- 
opment of altruistic attitudes. To accom- 
plish such objectives, Bonney relies mainly 
on group procedures that evolve from the 
circumstances of the normal classroom. 
There is little about the study and treatment 
of individuals, and much about the relation- 
ship of the pupil and of the teacher to the 
culture of the peer group. The good chapter 
on personality assessment provides another 
illustration of his teacher-oriented and 
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group-centered approach. Teachers can use 
observations, anecdotal records, ratings, self- 
reports, and sociometry; these methods are 
presented with useful completeness and 
clarity. The author deserves praise for 
avoiding a compulsion to achieve a mean- 
ingless completeness; standard tests and 
projective techniques, methods which lie 
outside the realm of the teacher, are not 
mentioned at all. 

Among all the merits of this book, a few 
flaws may be found. The author seems to 
assume that punishment is inevitable in the 
classroom and exerts his influence only to 
advise that it be mild rather than severe. 
Many would disagree with his implication 
that children should fear the teacher a little, 
“for if there is no fear of what another per- 
son will think there can be but little respect 
for him” (p. 121). Objections to these posi- 
tions arise not so much from sentimentality 
as from the now well-established psycho- 
logical evidence that punishment and fear 
are ineffective reinforcers of desired re- 
sponses. The author seems quite unaware 
of these findings. Unfortunate, too, is a 
passage which labels all children whose IQ’s 
are below 70 as “feebleminded” (p. 106). 
But these faults, while regrettable, may be 
remedied in future revisions and are only 
the chaff amid a great store of solid grain. 

In sum, Bonney’s Mental Health can be 
endorsed most warmly as a book for teach- 
ers to read and as a text for teachers in 
training. While it makes no new contribu- 
tions to theory, it shows a remarkable blend 
of solid evidence, keen insights, and stimu- 
lating applications. 

Laurance F, SHAFFER , 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Scheffler, I. The Language of Education. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
1960. Pp. ix + 113. $5.50. 

It was C. I. Lewis who commented that 
the present scene in philosophy is marked 
by a shift in concern from “How do you 
know?” to “What do you mean?” This is 
as good a way as any to characterize the 
modern philosophical temper. (Indeed, it is 
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more generous than the pejorative expres- 
sions often employed for the purpose.) An- 
alysis of meaning, like power, has been of 
an encroaching nature; it has made inroads 
into the sciences and such cultural studies as 
literary criticism. That the frontier now 
borders the land of the educationist is ap- 
parent from Scheffler’s admirable little 
book, The Language of Education. 

Scheffler begins by devoting one chapter 
each to three of the prevalent language 
forms found in educational discourse: defi- 
nitions, metaphors, and slogans. While trav- 
ersing this ground, he examines some spe- 
cific instances of each form—definitions of 
“curriculum,” the growth metaphor to de- 
pict the educational process, and the slogan, 
“We teach children, not subject matter.” 

The discussion of the limits of a meta- 
phor’s usefulness and the consequences of 
over-extended application is, by _ itself, 
worth the price of admission. Regarding 
slogans, a neat distinction is made between 
their literal and practical import. With it, 
Scheffler is able to show how a slogan can 
be literally absurd and practically significant 
at the same time. 

In view of the salient role of definitions in 
teaching as well as in talk about teaching, 
educators may find the chapter on defini- 
tion especially enticing. In it, Scheffler offers 
a tripartite classification of general, non- 
technical definitions: (a) stipulated defini- 
tion, which gives a new application to a 
familiar or invented term; (b) descriptive 
definition, which purports to report the 
common meaning of a term; and (c) pro- 
grammatic definition, which attempts to 
encourage or discourage the application of 
some general social practice to the definien- 
dum or definiens. Readers will recognize 
the affinity of the last sort of definition with 
Stevenson’s “persuasive definition.” In a 
note, Scheffler distinguishes the two. 

Of course, there are important reasons 
for making these distinctions, and there are 
circumstances in which the distinctions are 
blurred. These points are also discussed. 
The problem posed for definition by the 
fact that terms and language have varied 
uses is not treated. The whole question of if 





and when definitions can be taken as state- 
ments of equivalence is similarly not dis- 
cussed. But these are not deficiences in a 
book which is avowedly an introduction to 
the subject. 

In the two concluding chapters, attention 
is focused on the concept of teaching. 
Building on well known dicta, the author 
develops the notion of teaching (in a gen- 
eral sense) as a practical activity which 
aims at producing learning within “certain 
restrictions of manner.” The activity is 
based upon and subject to criticism in the 
light of educational rules. The rules do not 
completely regulate the practice, however. 
Thus is art saved. The rules themselves are 
provided by educational research or re- 
search in the supporting sciences. 

It is in connection with this last point that 
an objection seems appropriate. It ap- 
pears that Scheffler is too quick to accept 
the largely over-advertized claims of the 
educational psychologists and other empiri- 
cists in education as to the value of their 
contributions. Discounting custom, which 
as noted in the book is the overwhelming 
major source of educational rules, it seems 


to me that analytic studies are a potentially 
richer source of educational rules than the 
empirical researches are or ever could be. 
For the activities of teachers are predomi- 
nantly normative, and the analysis of the 
appropriate norms involved (e.g., in expla- 
nation, justification, definition) can yield 


results of more direct service to practice— 
without, of course, completely regulating it 
—than the corresponding, often illusory, 
achievements of usual educational research. 

What makes this point so apt is that The 
Language of Education exhibits precisely 
the sort of analytic research I have in mind. 
This is true of the book as a whole and 
more particularly in the discussion of the 
restrictions of manner involved in teaching. 
In that section, Scheffler suggests that it 
follows from an analysis of what is ordi- 
narily meant by teaching that certain rules 
must be adhered to—for example, allowing 
learners’ questions to arise (p. 68). 

The final chapter contains more than can 
be adequately summarized. In it an ingenious 
comparison is made of the assertions “X tells 
Y” and “X teaches Y” for three types of 
things we teach or tell—telling or teaching 
to, how to, and that. 

Scheffler’s is the first book-length treat- 
ment of a vital topic. Its small size is well 
suited to the job. The breaking of this par- 
ticular ground does not call for massive 
machinery. The inevitable question which 
will arise is, What is the value of the activ- 
ity represented here? Scheffler offers some 
answers; others are possible. But this book 
is as good a presentation of the case as can 
presently be made, and I for one await the 
verdict with more than a little interest. 

B. Paut Komisar 
Temple University 
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Allen, G. N. Undercover Teacher. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1960. Pp. 


189. $3.50. 


At the very end of this book, the author 
confesses that he has presented “only the 
dark side of the school picture in New York 
City . . . Some do a decent job... .” In 
the first chapter he presents quite a differ- 
ent impression, however. “Soon after the 
opening day (September, 1957) the city’s 
schools were engulfed by a wave of violence 
the like of which had never before been 
experienced. . . .” In true journalistic style, 
Mr. Allen proceeds to paint a picture of 
frightened parents moving from the city, 
children afraid to go to school, the mayor 
calling night meetings. It was this dire situ- 
ation which led the city editor of the New 
York World Telegram and Sun to send the 
author, one of his reporters disguised as a 
teacher, to get the inside story. 

The story proves to be considerably less 
lurid than the beginning pages foreshadow. 
Perhaps the reason is that by the time the 
reporter entered the scene, many steps had 
been taken by school officials, social agen- 
cies, and the police to correct some of the 
worst conditions. On the other hand, it may 
be that a closeup view of the inside of a 
school, with its many kinds of students and 
teachers, helps to put headlines in perspec- 
tive. 

Of special interest to educators are the 
details of an unprepared adult trying to 
learn on the job how to teach adolescents 
in an “adjustment” class. To his credit, Mr. 
Allen became interested in a few of the 
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young people in his classes who showed 
some inclination to learn. For a time, he 
tried very hard, within his limited reper- 
toire of teaching techniques, to teach these 
few to read. In the end he succumbed to 
the get-by methods of some of his col- 
leagues, keeping his pupils under control by 
having them copy meaningless material. 
Perhaps because he is not a real teacher, 
Mr. Allen is somehow able to put out of 
his mind an earlier conversation with Viola, 
age fifteen: “Why don’t you teach us any- 
thing?” the girl asks. “I thought we was 
goin’ to learn somethin’ from you. But now 
you gettin’ just like all the rest. They make 
us copy all the time. But that don’t teach 
us nothin’. Why they make us copy all the 
time?” 

The undercover teacher has done a serv- 
ice in focusing attention on a dark corner 
of a large city school system. While others 
are discussing how best to educate the 
“gifted,” this author forces us to consider 
the price paid by adjustment-class children 
and by society when these youngsters face 
repeated failures as they go “through an aca- 
demic routine in which they find no mean- 
ing or utility.” According to the author, the 
problem is compounded by the fact that 
slow learning children are “lumped with 
chronic class-disrupters.” As would be ex- 
pected, Mr. Allen does not offer an accept- 
able solution or even an entirely clear and 
logical analysis of the problem. But he does 
seem to have stumbled onto a different kind 
of crime than the one he set out to investi- 
gate—the failure of a rich and well educated 
society to provide for each of our children 





a home-school-community setting worthy 
of free human beings. 
Auice Mie. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Fisher, Mar 
College 


et B. & Noble, Jeanne L. 
ducation as Personal Devel- 


opment. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1960. Pp. xv + 375. $4.95. 


Based on the idea that college education 
is more than intellectual experience, this 
book discusses understanding oneself, the 
nature of the college and the resources it 
offers students for self-development, and 
choices and values as they relate to both the 
college environment and to life in general. 

The first part covers the nature of the 
self and how it develops, applies concepts 
of mental hygiene to the understanding of 
tasks of self-discovery and self-direction, 
and describes methods of self-appraisal 
through tests and measurements, counseling, 
and guidance. The second part describes the 
role of the student as student, stressing the 
handling of stress through habits of study 
and personal discipline. It discusses re- 
sources for learning and the reciprocal role 
of student and teacher and surveys the re- 
sources of scholarship, including tools and 
methods of study. Finally, the third part 
deals with the three great decisions of life: 
choice of work, of a mate, and of a way of 
life. 

The best feature of the text is its con- 
sistent application of psychology—primarily 
developmental, social, and vocational—to 
the college situation as students face it. Its 
weakest feature is the generality which 
inevitably results from its far-ranging char- 
acter. 

Intended for college students, high school 
graduates about to enter college, and those 
interested in n:odern college students, the 
book could serve well as a basic text in an 
orientation course. emphasizing self-discov- 
ery and self-realization. While it offers no 
teaching aids or suggestions, it is well or- 
ganized, and many of its references would 
make good supplemental reading. All who 
read the book, in class or out, will find 


something interesting, stimulatir~, or help- 
ful. 
C. WinFIELp Scott 
Rutgers University 


Bell, J. E., Biber, Barbara, Harsh, J. R., 
Hilgard, E. R., Klopfer, B., & Thomas, 
L. G. New Directions in Learning. 
Asilomar, Calif.: California Association 
of School Psychologists and Psychom- 
etrists, 1959. Pp. 104. $1.00. 


This compact paperback collection of 
six speeches constitutes an inter-disciplinary 
symposium of philosophers, psychologists, 
and educators addressed to a professional 
audience of school psychologists. Admin- 
istrators and other school people outside this 
specialization who like to keep abreast of 
fresh thinking will also find it efficiently 
rewarding. 

Thomas, the philosopher, analyzes issues 
really faced by all educational personnel— 
e.g., what to do about the gifted—so as to 
distinguish researchable aspects from mat- 
ters of viewpoint and to clarify assumptions 
implicit in professional practices. Hilgard 
bespeaks a team approach inclusive of the 
classroom teacher and community repre- 
sentatives to make research in learning an 
effective social strategy. Bell shakes the pil- 
lars of clinical theory and practice, being 
persuaded considerably by his ventures into 
the new field of family therapy as well as by 
the resurgence of drug therapy and the 
complementary studies of isolation as a 
producer and natural group life as a re- 
ducer of personality disorder. Biber speaks 
to and for the classroom teacher. Much 
impressed by Piaget’s concept of a deeper 
cognitive capacity emerging in middle child- 
hood, she strongly recommends that the 
teacher be identified with the child’s per- 
sonal-intellectual growth and that peer 
group relatedness also be “infused with 
one’s experiences of mastery of the world 
of knowledge.” 

All this is consonant with the happy 
restoration of intellectual competence and 
its development as the avowed focus of 
education and the concurrent emergence of 
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what may be called in the fullest sense an 
educational psychology. 
Warren G. Frinv_ey 
Atlanta Public Schools 


Weyl, N. The Negro in American Civil- 
ization. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1960. Pp. ix + 360. $6.00. 


This extraordinary book argues for a 
view of race relations which rests upon the 
presumption that there are major genetic dif- 
ferences which result in the intellectual in- 
feriority of Negroes to whites. The Intro- 
duction, written by Professor Frank C. J. 
McGurk, foreshadows the tone of the 
book’s main thesis in the statement, “The 
weight of evidence clearly suggests that 
bio-genetic factors play a major role in 
causing psychic differences between races” 
(p. vi). In short, the thesis is that Negroes 
are mentally inferior to whites and that 
“... structural differences in the mentality 
of the two races exist which cannot wholly 
be explained by environment” (p. 196). It 
is further held that “the Negro mind is 
primarily auditory rather than visual” (p. 
195), that criminality among American 
Negroes can only be fully explained by in- 
voking “constitutional or character patterns, 
presumably largely genetic in origin” and 
that Negroes are characterized by “amor- 
phous and irresponsibile sexuality” (p. 234). 
The work searches diligently for “biologi- 
cally determined psychic, patterns” and re- 
lies heavily upon J. C. Carother’s African 
studies to expound the idea of “the parox- 
ysmal and explosive character of the Afri- 
can mind and its immature cortical develop- 
ment” (p. 234). 

In view of these tenets, it is hardly 
surprising that the author is severely criti- 
cal of racial integration in the public schools 
and is highly skeptical of thé prospects for 
improving the intellectual and moral quali- 
ties of the mass of the Negro population 
through changes in the social and economic 
environment. 

A short review cannot detail this book’s 
failure to grasp the massive impact of social 
and cultural factors upon “intelligence” and 
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personality development. The work is 
marked by indiscriminate acceptance of 
1Q testing, of fragmentary and often un- 
reliable studies of African populations, and 
of dubious historical speculations. Serious 
students of race and culture are likely to 
be appalled by facile generalizations about 
the “African mind.” 

The issues raised by this book are impor- 
tant, and deserve the most careful research 
efforts, directed toward precise determina- 
tion of specific factors affecting complex 
human functioning. Clarification will be 
furthered by rigorous scientific study. It is 
unfortunate that the work under review 
does not contribute to the responsible un- 
derstanding so urgently needed today. 

Rosin M. WiiuiaMs, Jr. 
Cornell University 


Scarfe, N. V. Conflicting Ideas in 
Teacher Education. (1959 Bode H. 
Memorial Lecture) Columbus, Ohio: 
The College of Education, The Ohio 
State University, 1960. Pp. 40. $1.00. 


The title of this lecture, honoring one of 
America’s foremost educational philoso- 
phers, promises a discussion of conflicting 
ideas in teacher education. Instead, the au- 
thor presents his views on the nature of 
good teaching and how prospective teachers 
should be taught. Unhappily, he adds little 
to our understanding of the teaching proc- 
ess, nor does he present any fresh ideas to 
help us think more intelligently about cur- 
rent issues in teacher education. 

Mr. Scarfe contends that good teaching 
involves at least two consecutive activities: 
“The first is to put children into situations 
in which they naturally want to learn; the 
second is to make sure that what is learned 
becomes an educational force, by encourag- 
ing children to apply their learning and be- 
come attached to the ideas derived from 
learning, so that their behavior, attitudes, 
and actions are modified in a wise and 
virtuous manner.” 

If this view of teaching, set forth in such 
general terms, is to assume operational sig- 
nificance, it must be related to the actual 





functions, tasks, or roles performed by 
teachers in their work with students, This 
the author fails to do. He gives scant atten- 
tion to what the teacher actually does when 
he teaches. Instead, he resorts to metaphor 
and analogy. For example, the teacher is “a 
gardener who arranges the environment so 
that the delicate plant, the child mind, 
grows on its own acount.” Or the teacher is 
like “the conductor of an orchestra, who 
makes no music himself but sees to it that 
beautiful melodies grow through practice.” 

The time is long overdue for educational 
theorists and researchers to focus their at- 
tention directly on what teachers do in their 
work with students. This calls for the de- 
velopment of methods of observing and 
analyzing teachers’ verbal and non-verbal 
behavior that will lead to greater under- 
standing of the teaching process and conse- 
quently to greater control over it. When 
we better understand the teacher’s class- 
room behavior as an activity in its own 
right, then we will be in a position to or- 
ganize programs of teacher preparation 
based on what it is that teachers are actu- 
ally expected to do. 

Arno A. BELLAckK 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Burton, D. L. Literature Study in the 
High Schools. New York: Holt, 1959. 
Pp. ii + 291. $4.00. 

Howard, L. Literature and the American 
Tradition. Garden City: Doubleday, 
1960. Pp. 354. $4.50. 

At a time of much ignorant chanting of 
“Subject matter, yes, teaching method, no,” 
it is good to see mature, informed books like 
these, each showing respect for both schol- 
arly method and teaching method. 

Literature study has been growing, Bur- 
ton says, since “the author’s experience in 
his first year of high school teaching.” On 
the way it has acquired scholarly-academic 
resources from the “seminar . . . at grad- 
uate school,” but it cautions the teacher 
who “proceeds grimly with a junior ver- 
sion.” It has added scholarly-professional 
research in “literature for adolescents” with 


Dora V. Smith of Minnesota, but it cau- 
tions “the teacher who interprets too loosely 
. .. ‘start where the students are.’” And for 
the past six years it has gained a judicious 
combination of academic and professional 
scholarship from Burton’s editorship of The 
English Journal. So, starting with the real if 
not elegant vernacular of “literature study,” 
it leads to a mature conception of the liter- 
ary humanities, “to help students live life 
more fully” (p. 261). One misses John 
Brown’s Body and “The Red Pony” in the 
recommended readings, but one discovers 
new titles to compensate. 

In turn, Howard acknowledges attrac- 
tively that his book began “as an experiment 
in literary history .. .” but has taken shape 
finally in his teaching of American litera- 
ture abroad. Dedicated to his students there, 
it stresses the “transcendental” vs. the “em- 
pirical” in American life and literature, and 
sees literature as “the art of communication 
by symbols that are rarely defined explicitly 
in the minds of either writers or readers” 
(p. 76). Here one misses a bow to I. A. 
Richards, and one could wish for more on 
the “spirit of courage and endurance and 
compassion” in “the western novel” and the 
“detective story as the last refuge of these 
values in popular literature” (p. 328). But 
it says more than usual about the communi- 
cative role of popular literature, with which 
teachers must reckon. 

Lennox Grey 

Teachers College, Columbia Universtiy 


Redefer, F. L., & Reeves, Dorothy. Ca- 
reers in Education. New York: Harper, 
1960. Pp. xi + 209. $4.00. 

Wynn, R. Careers in Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. Pp. xii + 
307. $4.95. 

It is very interesting to note the publica- 
tion within a few weeks of each other of 
two books with the same title. Although 
one might expect to find a great deal of 
duplication, such is not at all the case. 

Redefer and Reeves stress the mechanics 
of locating and applying for a position in 
teaching; Wynn discusses education as a 
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profession and devotes relatively small at- 
tention to what one actually does to get a 
job. Both approaches are important; neither 
is complete without the other. 

As a long-time superintendent of schools, 
I have deplored the shoddy letters of appli- 
cation which have come across my desk, 
and have been disappointed at the lack of 
preparation for interviews on the part of 
many probably well-qualified candidates for 
teaching, and even for administrative posi- 
tions. I would suggest that students in their 
last year of preparation for teaching read 
the Redefer-Reeves book before writing 
their first letter of inquiry or application 
and that they reread parts of it before their 
first interview. Many heartaches and possi- 
ble losses to the teaching profession may 
thus be avoided. 

By the same token, I would recommend 
Wynn’s book to all students of education, 
whether undergraduate or graduate. It 
would be valuable as a basic text. The sug- 
gested activities at the end of each chap- 
ter are thought provoking, and the lists of 
books, periodicals, and films provide mate- 
rial for further study as well as introduce 
the student to other valuable reference 
sources. 

There is some question about the value 
of Wynn’s chapter. entitled “The Work of 
a Teacher,” and of Redefer’s discussion of 
“Teaching These Techniques to Others.” 
Both seemed extraneous and not at all on 
the same high level as the rest of the books. 
But I was happy to find Dr. Wynn coming 
to the defense of the much maligned educa- 
tion courses, and I was pleased, too, with 
the suggestions for the neophyte teacher in 
“Making the Most of the Years Ahead.” 
One excellent section, of a kind rarely 
found in professional literature, gives advice 
on what to do after a position has been 
filled. 

In these days of short supply of well 
qualified candidates for teaching, it is most 
gratifying to find two such excellent and 
readable books on the timely subject of 
Careers in Education. We are indebted to 
Wynn for a thoughtful discussion of teach- 
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ing as a profession and to Redefer and 
Reeves for a thorough and yet interesting 
explanation of how to enter the profession. 
I would not recommend one over the other, 
but rather commend both books to the 
attention of students of teaching, prospec- 
tive teachers, experienced teachers, and ad- 
ministrators, 
Joun B. Getsstncer 
Tenafly, N. J., Public Schools 


Sarason, S. B., Davidson, K. S., Lighthall, 
F. F. Waite, R. R., & Ruebush, B. K. 
Anxiety in Elementary School Chil- 
dren. New York: Wiley, 1960. Pp. 
Vili + 351. $6.00. 


Educators and psychologists concerned 
with mental health in education, heretofore 
malnourished on eloquence and slogans, 
now have a meaty fare of high nutritional 
value. But the price is high! Only by dili- 
gent study will this report of a six-year 
study of “anxiety” in children yield its 
harvest to the reader. While sympathetic to 
needs for solutions to practical problems, 
the investigators concentrate their efforts on 
developing the research tools which will 
eventually provide the knowledge neces- 
sary for “real” rather than “apparent” solu- 
tions. 

Educators may find it difficult to follow 
the psychometric maneuvers of the authors 
in constructing scales to measure the “test” 
and “general” anxiety of elementary school 
children. But they will be stimulated by 
findings and discussions about matters of 
central importance to education: the na- 
ture and extent of anxiety, the relation of 
anxiety to school achievement, I. Q., social 
class, sex, home and school relationships. 
Surprises are in store. 

Psychologists will be intrigued by the 
reciprocal interplay of psychoanalytic con- 
cepts and instrumentation. The authors dis- 
close the processes as well as the products 
of their research with modesty and perva- 
sive self criticism. 

Although addressed both to educator- 





generalists and specialists in psychology and 
psychiatry, the message here will have dif- 
ferential impact, according to the temper of 
the person. Disappointment awaits the im- 
patient activist: searching, provocative ques- 
tions will not meet his need for certainty. 


Genuine stimulation is here for the person 
who has learned how reluctantly nature 
yields her secrets. 
Paut E. Etserer 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Coming in February .. . 


SELECTED READINGS 
ON THE LEARNING PROCESS 


edited by Theodore L. Harris, 
University of Wisconsin, and Wilson E. Schwahn 


This new collection of readings for introductory courses in educational 
psychology makes readily available for classroom use over thirty experi- 
mental studies by such eminent investigators as Hull, Maier, Sherif, 
Lewin, Bruner and Goodman, Piaget, and Tyler. The studies, emphasiz- 
ing the significant functions and problems related to the processes of 
behavioral change in various types of learning, present a substantial 
discussion of the central topic of educational psychology. 

Paperbound 450pp. $3.50 


already published . . . 
PROLOGUE TO TEACHING 


Readings and Source Materials with Text 


edited by Marjorie B. Smiley, Hunter College, 
and John S. Diekhoff, Western Reserve University 


Ideally suited for use in foundations courses, PROLOGUE TO TEACHING is 
comprised of text and readings organized around four topics of peren- 
nial concern in the field of education: The Vocation of Teaching; 
Schooling for All; The Purposes of Education; The School in Context. 
Provocative and challenging essays by the editors preface each of the 
four sets of readings. The selections afford exceptional variety in source 
and content, ranging from Plato and Aristotle to Commager and 
Riesman. 

1959 607pp._ illus. $5.75 


THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
AND MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


by Edward M. Stack, Villanova University 


A thoroughly practical guide to the most effective modern methods of 

language instruction, THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY AND MODERN LANGUAGE 

TEACHING presents specific and detailed descriptions of techniques and 

7 for use in the class-room and laboratory, including a complete 
lueprint for setting up the language laboratory. 

1960 157pp. illus. $3.95 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 











New RONALD books for education courses : . . 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION—Second Edition 


CALVIN GRIEDER, University of Colorado; TRUMAN M. PIERCE, Auburn 
University; and WILLIAM EVERETT ROSENSTENGEL, University of 
North Carolina 





Ready in March. Designed for the intro- 
ductory course in school administration, 
this new textbook gives a complete pic- 
ture of the administrative situations 
encountered in the American educa- 
tional system. It covers a wide range of 
topics, including operation on the focal 
State, and national levels; administrative 


responsibilities; financial and business 
problems; planning for school plant 
utilization; maintenance and insurance; 
etc. Numerous examples of techniques 
guide the superintendent in arriving at 
decisions. 2nd Ed., 1961. 720 pp.; 87 ills., 
tables. $8.00 


MANAGING THE CLASSROOM—Second Edition 


The Teacher's Part in School Administration 


EDWIN JOHN BROWN and ARTHUR THOMAS PHELPS 
—both University of Santa Clara 


Ready in February. This textbook ac- 
quaints the prospective or beginnin 
teacher with the responsibilities an 
routines of classroom work. Emphasizing 
throughout the development of demo- 
cratic school citizenship, it details the 
mechanics of management; explains how 


effective management aids pupil devel- 
opment; presents an operating plan for 
taking care of administrative details; etc. 
Each chapter contains a practical prob- 
lem, questions based on the situation 
and on the contents, and annotated read- 
ings. 2nd Ed., 1961. 448 pp. $6.50 


TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Edited by KENNETH L. HUSBANDS, University of Colorado 
Prepared by Thirteen Contributing Authorities 


Ready in February. An invaluable collec- 
tion of teaching methods and practices in 
the first six grades written by specialists 
in each elementary subject. Book stresses 
a subject-centered approach; relates the 
teaching of each subject to the total pro- 
gram. Frequent use is made of sample 


lessons and examples of successful pro- 
grams. Book includes helpful suggestions 
on classroom management, evaluation of 
pupil progress, audio-visual aids, and on 
many other day-to-day concerns of the 
teacher. 1961. 496 pp. $6.50 


KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Teaching Procedures 


IDA E. MORRISON, Sacramento State College; 
and IDA F. PERRY 


Ready in March. Simple, practical ex- 
planations of how to teach the various 
subjects of the curriculum from kinder- 
garten through the third grade. Book 
offers suggestions on organizing and 
managing groups, for progressively teach- 
ing the different subjects, and for han- 
dling the emotional and social adjust- 


ment problems of younger children. For 
each subject, it presents examples of 
teachers at work, describes activities for 
children, and tells how to prepare mate- 
rial for projects. Because learning de- 
pends on reading abilities, book devotes 
special attention to methods of teachin 

reading. 1961. 608 pp., 72 ills. $6.78 
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COMING SPRING 1961... 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


John Heisley Jenny, Division of Instruction, Wilmington (Delaware) 


Public Schools 


Here, in one volume, is a comprehensive treatment of physical, health, 


and recreation 


education in relation to the needs of an overall educational 


program. The author defines these fields, tracing their history in the 
United States, as a prelude to a discussion of professional requirements 


and opportunities. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED ... 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Charles A. Bucher, New York University, 
and Evelyn M. Reade, New Jersey State 
Teachers College 


This text gives prospective and practising 
teachers a better understanding of play as 
the heart of the elementary school physical 
education program. Considering physical ed- 
ucation as an integral part of total educa- 
tion, this book provides a thorough discus- 
sion of the growth and development of the 
elementary school child. 


1958, 437 pages, $5.50 


SELECTED READINGS IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Edited by Joe Park, Northwestern Univer- 
sity 


This anthology covers a wide range of the- 
orists in the field of educational philosophy 
—including John Dewey, Herman Harrell 
Horne, Alfred North Whitehead, and Jac- 
ques Maritain. The selections are arranged 
according to philosophical position, and a 
poe ges tee sketch precedes the work of 
each philosopher represented. 


1958, 440 pages, $5.25 


INTRODUCTION TO 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
Third Edition 


Harry J. Baker, formerly of the Psychologi- 
cal Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 


Dr. Baker covers the range of exceptional 
children, dealing with the gifted, although 
emphasizing the problems of handicapped 
children. He —-Z evaluates the “team” 
approach to care, education, and manage- 


_ ment of the exceptional. 


“ 
. 


. a text that has won great respect” 
EDUCATION 
1959, 523 pages, $6.50 


4 FIRST COURSE IN 
EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 


Ward G. Reeder, Ohio State University 


This introductory text provides complete in- 
formation regarding opportunities and re- 
y aap pa in education as a profession. Its 

rame of reference—that science and philos- 
a! must function ther in the solution 
of all educational problems—is planned to 
guide students towards a philosophy of edu- 
cation for themselves. 


1958, 644 pages, $5.90 


She Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 











NEW SPRING 


A practical text designed to bring 
children and books together— 


Children’s Literature 
in the Elementary School 


CHARLOTTE S. Huck, 
The Ohio State University 


Doris A. YOUNG, 
Purdue University 


Written with a lively enthusiasm, 
this text relates the —_— of 
child development and learning to 
the process of book selection, de- 
scribes the types of literature avail- 
able, and suggests ways of using 
literature in the elementary school 
program. 

1961, 512 pp., $6.50 tentative 


A description of methods of 
teaching reading in the 
elementary school— 

based on the modern concept 
of individualized reading— 


Reading with Children 


Peccy BROGAN, 
Educational Consultant 


LorENE K. Fox, 
Queens College 


Features specific ideas on initiating 
and carrying out individualized read- 
ing programs. Gives concrete sug- 
gestions for organizing materials and 
equipment, setting up time sched- 
ules, and arranging classroom space. 


1961, 320 pp., $3.75 tentative 





TITLES 


A realistic picture of the chal- 
lenges and demands of teaching— 


Teaching 
America’s Children 


WILvLiaM B. RAGAN, 
University of Oklahoma 


Gives the student a broad under- 
standing of the foundations of suc- 
cessful teaching so that he can base 
his own procedures on sound theory 
and research. 


1961, 400 pp., $6.00 tentative 


The first truly comprehensive 
textbook in this field— 


Mental Retardation: 
Readings and Resources 


Edited by JEROME H. Rorusre1n, 
San Francisco State College 


Fifty-five articles, by leading authori- 
ties, provide the teacher with the best 


available readings and resources in 
this important field. 


1961, 608 pp., $5.75 tentative 


llolt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 














